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The American Cause 


Who an American was and what democracy was, was nothing to talk about. 
You could see for yourself. An American was a man who had the luck to 
be born on this continent where the heat was hotter and the cold was colder 
and the sun was brighter and the nights were blacker and the distances were 
farther and the faces were nearer and the rain was more like rain and the 
mornings were more like mornings than anywhere else on earth—sooner and 
sweeter and lovelier over unused hills. 


An American was a man who knew which way to take to reach tomorrow. 
An American was a man who could let himself in and let himself out and 
nobody asking him “please” not even the President. An American was a 
man who never asked anyone. anything—who he was or where he came from 
or what he did—because it was answer enough to be a maa. At. least in 
America. 

That was the way it used to be in this country. That was the way it 
was while the people of this country were clearing the quarter sections for 
a free man’s field. That is the way it has been whenever we have remembered 
clearly and understood with reality what democracy is. 


For democracy is never a thing done. Democracy is always something that 
a mation must be doing. The quarter. sections which were freedom a hundred 
yeafs ago are now not freedom. Freedom will be somewhere else. But the 
labor of creating freedom is the same. And the consequence. 


What is necessary now is one thing and one thing only—that the issue 
of democracy be made precise and clear—that democracy become again de- 
moctacy in. action, not democracy accomplished and piled up in goods and 
gold. 


Democracy in action is a cause for which the stones themselves wiil fight. 
—Archibald MacLeish 
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SUMMER SUNLIGHT, woodcut by E. W. Bartlett 


Education for the New Times 


NORMAN ANGELL 


WO facts which characterise 

our generation ought to be 

considered in juxtaposition by 
those concerned with education. The 
two facts in question are these: First, 
this is the most educated generation the 
world has ever known. It possesses— 
since it is the heir of the ages—more 
inherited knowledge than any preced- 
ing generation; is more richly endowed 
with the apparatus of learning; pos- 
sesses more books, schools, universities, 
mechanical means for the communica- 
tion of ideas, means of an ingenuity 
which approaches miracle—the radio, 
the talking movie; means by which the 
voice of a Roosevelt speaking in his 
room in Washington is at the very 
moment that he speaks heard in distant 
African jungles, in ships at sea, in air- 
planes travelling in the arctic skies. 
Men to-day can speak to one another 
across the earth and across the skies, 
as though they sat side by side at their 
hearthstones. That is the first fact. The 
second, which should be set beside it, 
is this: The generation so endowed is, 
owing to its sheer political and social 
incompetence, in danger of passing in- 
to a state of literal chattel slavery, un- 
der the domination of its most evil 
minorities; in danger of becoming the 
helpless victims of a relatively tiny 
group of men, as ruthless, as cruel and 
as ferocious as history can show. The 
generation with more learning than 
any which has preceded it reveals it- 
self as impotent to defend itself against 
this small criminal group; as failing 
completely to use its knowledge to the 


end of rendering secure the most pre- 
cious of the human goods—freedom, 
welfare, life without fear. We see the 
most elaborately educated generation 
of history in danger of passing into a 
new Dark Age, more evil in some re- 
spects than previous Dark Ages, be- 
cause the darkness will be efficiently 
maintained by a criminal oligarchy us- 
ing the very physical science and its 
devices which might have been the 
means of man’s liberation from want 
and fear. Those instruments may be- 
come the instruments of his enslave- 
ment. And slave societies may be very 
long-lived, as those which built the still 
surviving pyramids prove to us. 

This is not, in its fundamentals, a 
new or original observation. The con- 
trast between our advance of knowl- 
edge in the physical sciences and our 
relative stagnation in grappling with 
social problems; our failure in the man- 
agement of society, of men, as com- 
pared with our successes in the man- 
agement of matter, is a phenomenon 
to which attention has often been 
called. But within the last year or two 
the fact has taken on a significance 
which it has never before possessed. 
For never before have civilised men, 
the world as a whole, stood in the kind 
and degree of peril in which they now 
stand. And they stand in that peril, not 
as the result of some catastrophe of 
nature—a cooling of the earth or a 
mysterious and devastating pestilence 
—hbut as the result of the failure of 
man’s own mind; which would indi- 
cate a failure of education. We con- 
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front a startling inability of men to 
defend their society from the most de- 
structive elements within it. 

One point in that connection should 
be made at the outset. For this failure 
of education, educators, as such, bear 
no more blame than any other section 
of the community. They probably bear 
less, since educational theories and re- 
forms which educators have long urged, 
have not been adopted owing very 
often to the obstacles of lay opinion, 
obstacles which consist in certain ob- 
Stinate prejudices on the part of the 
general public, certain traditions, social 
values, snobberies, to say nothing of 
vested interests, and, more important 
than all perhaps, inertia and indiffer- 
ence against which the educational re- 
former has tilted in vain. 

But just because the danger we now 
face, the danger of the utter collapse 
of free and humane society, is so dif- 
ferent in degree as to be different in 
kind from anything we have known in 
the past, the subject is, I suggest, 
worth a new stock taking; and from 
a new angle. 

One further preliminary point should 
be noted. The failure of wisdom or 
understanding which has brought the 
world to its present pass, is a failure 
common to all the nations of western 
civilization in lesser or greater degree. 
It has taken a satanic form in Ger- 
many; but that satanism would never 
have threatened the non-German world 
but for certain moral weaknesses of the 
latter. Education throughout the whole 
of the western world is astonishingly 
similar in its fundamentals everywhere. 
My own education—or lack of it—was 
divided between England, France, Swit- 
zerland, and America with some con- 
tacts with German universities. The 
similarities always struck me so much 


more than the differences. To-day we 
are more concerned with the defects 
than with the virtues. Where, in the 
light of the event, have been the worst 
failures of public understanding this 
last quarter of a century? Where has 
the public mind, in so far as it is re- 
sponsible for policy, failed most dis- 
astrously during that period? Have its 
errors been of such a nature that a 
different kind of education might have 
prevented them? What kind of knowl- 
edge or understanding might have 
saved the people of the democracies 
from the agony and torment which so 
many now suffer, and so many more 
are destined to undergo? 

Some at least of the data for that 
investigation are provided by the ac- 
tual events which men of middle age 
have seen unroll beneath their noses. 
It is not as difficult, after the event, to 
see where we went wrong, to see why 
we should have acted differently, as it 
is before the event to forecast the right 
line of conduct. We are able by the 
examination of specific cases to see 
what knowledge, or what element of 
wisdom, was lacking. It is easy, in other 
words, to be wise after the event. It 
is also wise. 


II 


Looking back on the errors of which 
Europe and this country have been guil- 
ty, and which so largely explain our 
present plight, one generalisation can 
be made with fair assurance. This: 
The present peril could have been 
avoided if the average citizen in Brit- 
ain, France, America had applied to 
the guidance of policy the knowledge 
which for the most part he already 
possessed; knowledge indeed which is 
of almost universal possession. John 
Citizen did not need to know more; 
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he needed to make better use of what 
he already knew. 

This is a devastating proposition for 
two reasons. If it is true—and I think 
I shall show you that by and large it 
is true—the world cannot be saved by 
more knowledge in the sense of greater 
erudition. If the average voter, for in- 
stance, can disregard the knowledge he 
already possesses, he will be able as 
readily to disregard new knowledge. 

You may further ask why, if remedy 
does not lie along the road of new 
knowledge, the educator is concerned. 

Yet I shall suggest that the educator 
is very much concerned and that, pro- 
vided the public will let him do his 
job, he will in one way or another be 
the main instrument of salvation. 

What do I mean by saying that our 
present agonies and torments could 
have been avoided if the citizen of the 
democracies had, used the knowledge 
he already possessed ? 

In every European democracy today 
certain truths are accepted as so ob- 
vious and self evident as not to be 
worth discussion. The patriot in France, 
for instance, agrees that France’s lib- 
eration and future security is dependent 
upon her co-operation with Britain and 
other nations also menaced by Hitler. 
The lesser states of the continent know 
perfectly well that their liberation and 
future security depend upon hanging 
together, upon unity; the Englishman 
knows that to help China or Russia is 
to help Britain defend himself; that if 
by some means China could in the next 
few months push back the Japanese 
armies and the Russians the Germans, 
every British city, as a direct conse- 
quence, would sleep more soundly with 
diminished risks of bombardment. All 
this is so evident to the average Eng- 
lishman to-day that you would merely 


irritate him by dwelling upon it. Why 
labor the obvious? But this thing, to- 
day so obvious, was yesterday—a few 
years ago only—hotly denied. The sug- 
gestion which some did make in 1932 
that Britain had an interest in helping 
China to defend herself, or three years 
later the same kind of interest in help- 
ing Ethiopia, or later Spain, or later 
Czechoslovakia, did not then seem an 
expression of the obvious; it seemed to 
very many the expression of arrant non- 
sense, of dangerous war-mongering. 
What earthly interest could Britain 
have in an obscure quarrel on the other 
side of the earth? What concern was 
the fate of Ethiopians or Czechs to us? 

Yet if the truth which all see to-day 
could have been seen a little earlier 
the probability is that the world would 
not now be at war. Or, to put the point 
a little more fully, we can say this: 
If those in the democracies who did 
see the truth early had been more 
numerous, and if those who saw it late 
had done so a bit earlier, war would 
either have been prevented, or would 
have presented us with far less of peril. 

Note certain implications of this last 
proposition. In the field of ideas 
(which are of course the foundation of 
action) as in the military field, the day 
is sometimes won by a very small mar- 
gin. The vote of a very few Senators, 
in rejecting American participation in 
the League, set America’s course of for- 
eign policy for several crucial years in 
one direction instead of another; the 
vote of the French cabinet which de- 
cided upon surrender instead of con- 
tinuing the war from Algiers, was elev- 
en to nine. If two of the eleven (and 
several we know were in a state of 
deep indecision) had voted the other 
way, it is fair to say that none of North 
Africa to-day would be in Italian or 
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German hands, the French fleet would 
be fighting on the Allied side, Dakar 
would be an Allied outpost, Indo-China 
would not have been yielded to Japan, 
whose conquests would then have been 
much more difficult. The outlook would 
be very different indeed from what it is. 

I call attention to the narrowness of 
margin in opinion which separates one 
policy from another, because it bears 
very directly upon the worthwhileness 
of educational effort of the right kind. 
It is quite likely that, despite every ef- 
fort education may make towards clari- 
fying public opinion, many follies will 
remain uncorrected, many problems un- 
solved. That is not the point. If our 
efforts result in only relatively slight 
improvement in policy at certain stra- 
tegic points that slight improvement 
may conceivably make the difference, so 
far as democracy is concerned, between 
slavery and freedom, life and death. 

When a moment ago I pointed out 
the immense and sudden change of 
view on the defensive interdependence 
of free peoples—the fact that what we 
accept to-day as so obviously self- 
evident we yesterday rejected as non- 
sense—your impulse may have been to 
say that the events which make to-day’s 
policy so self-evidently wise had not 
taken place ten years ago; that the in- 
terdependence of the defense of China 
and Britain was by no means self-evi- 
dent in 1932 or 1935; that the power 
of Japan and Germany to threaten the 
world had not revealed itself, and so 
forth. 

Yet I suggest that the fundamental 
facts of the international situation upon 
which the right judgment could have 
been made were just as available in 
1932—or for that matter in 1922 and 
earlier—as they are now. I would re- 
mind you that a certain minority saw 


those facts and drew then the conclu- 
sions which the majority draw now; 
and that what determined the differ- 
ference between conclusions drawn by 
the minority and those drawn by the 
majority was not availability of data, 
but forces of another nature, of which 
a word presently. 


III 


Take the situation in Europe as it 
developed in the decade preceding the 
wart. 

Here was a powerful state in cen- 
tral Europe of nearly eighty million 
souls. It was surrounded by a consid- 
erable number of very much smaller 
states—some of them, like Norway, 
less than one twentieth the size of 
Germany. All these lesser states were 
determined to defend themselves if at- 
tacked; all of them, even in peace time, 
had, for instance, compulsory military 
service for purposes of defense. Now 
it was quite obvious, on the face of it, 
that a small state of two or three mil- 
lion—such as Norway—could not pos- 
sibly defend itself by its own power 
against a state of eighty million. If the 
lesser states of Europe—and the lesser 
states included France which had only 
half the population of Germany—were 
to talk of defense with any sense at all 
they had to talk in terms of combined, 
collective defense. The alternatives, on 
the face of it, were perfectly simple: 
they either pooled their power under 
some system of mutual aid; or they ren- 
dered that power incapable of defend- 
ing them and they had better not talk 
of armies and navies at all. For them 
it was truly the case that they had to 
hang together as the only alternative to 
being hanged separately with very 
great ease by an aggressive neighbour 
who outnumbered each of them two to 
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one, or ten to one or twenty to one, 
as the case might be. 

But this notion that they should com- 
bine for mutual aid in defense was met 
with a roar of protest from almost 
every one of them. The public mind 
again and again simply slipped over 
the fact that unless they did combine 
it was, on the face of it, quite obvious- 
ly no use talking about defense at all. 
Sporadic efforts at combination and 
suggestions as to how it might be 
achieved were made. But by the time 
that the public was through pointing 
out the difficulties, disadvantages and 
unpleasantnesses of co-operating with 
foreigners whom everyone knew to be 
detestable double-crossers, the same 
public was usually by that time so 
tired of the subject that it had quite 
overlooked what would be the result of 
not co-operating with foreigners—the 
result, that is, which these self-same 
lesser states of Europe are now enjoy- 
ing under Hitler. 

They did not need to learn through 
a university course in political science 
that they were in danger from this to- 
talitarian state of eighty millions. They 
knew they were in danger; they pro- 
claimed it: many of them increased 
their military budgets or prolonged 
their period of military service in order 
to cope with it. But the one measure 
which on the face of it was indispens- 
able, was never in fact weighed ration- 
ally in their minds because it collided 
emotionally with certain prepossessions, 
mainly the prepossessions of national- 
ism. Having been engaged during the 
last thirty years in the discussion of 
these proposals for the collective de- 
fense of western civilization, I know 
something of the ingenuity which John 
Citizen can display in evading the 
plainest and starkest alternatives in or- 


der to indulge some obscure prejudice, 
feed a familiar emotion, buttress some 
vested interest, nurse some ideological 
partizanship, defend some favourite 
political theory. 

Ever since the close of the last war 
the facts have been plain enough for 
any man of common school education 
or any man who reads the newspapers. 
John Citizen knows perfectly well that 
Germany is a big state, that France is 
half its size, and Norway and Belgium 
and the states of South Eastern Europe 
relatively little nations which could not 
possibly defend themselves unless they 
combined. He knows further—from 
his own feeling about his own nation 
—that nations, like all living things, 
put self-preservation, survival, in the 
forefront of their deep and abiding 
motives of conduct; that if each has to 
depend upon his own individual power 
he will try to be stronger than any other 
likely to attack him, and that then that 
other will reply by a similar struggle 
for preponderance; and that out of that 
competition for power war is pretty 
certain to emerge. He knows further— 
or would know if the character of his 
education had clarified for him the 
nature of the society of which he is 
part—that the basis of all humane civi- 
lization is that the community, whether 
it be a community of persons or of 
states, shall use its combined power to 
defend its members against violence; 
that civilization rests upon the prin- 
ciple that all shall stand for the de- 
fense of each. Certain primary rights, 
like the right to life—without which 
no other right is of any value—must 
be defended collectively, by the co- 
operation of the community, or they 
cannot be defended at all. He recog- 
nizes this within the limits of the na- 
tion, yet in fact has failed to face the 
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question whether we can ever get peace 
and stable civilization without the ap- 
plication of that principle in some form 
or other to the international field. 


IV 


I am not reminding you of this for 
the purpose of making a case for the 
collective defense of the democracies. 
That case is used merely by way of 
illustration. My purpose at the moment 
is to emphasize the fact that the truths 
which might have saved us were not 
hidden from us by our lack of knowl- 
edge, in the sense that the data of judg- 
ment were not available: they were 
hidden because we did not grasp the 
social implications of familiar things; 
did not understand the mechanism of 
the human society of which we were 
part, even in its simplest aspects. And 
I am by implication suggesting that this 
ignorance of the millions concerning 
the nature of the society in which they 
live, its principles and its mechanisms, 
is indeed a reflection upon our educa- 
tion and that to throw light into that 
particular dark spot is one of its first 
tasks. Consider: The present condition 
of the world, the fact that the freedom 
of every democracy is in peril, that ev- 
ery free nation today has to fight for its 
survival, is explained by this: those na- 
tions have repudiated the simplest and 
most elementary of all those moral 
truths upon which organized society is 
based, the one obligation upon which 
freedom and peace must depend. It is 
surely a problem concerned with educa- 
tion to discover why a truth so vital, so 
simple, so much part of the life that 
goes on about us, has been so complete- 
ly ignored in the field of international 
politics that all humane civilization is 
now endangered. 

A specific case, an incident of the 


decade which followed the close of the 
last war, may illustrate the nature of 
our educational failure. 

You may recall that after the last 
war the European Allies presented 
claims for astronomical Reparations 
against Germany; and that to the pay- 
ment of the sums demanded certain 
conditions were attached: Germany was 
not so to increase her foreign trade as 
to compete with Allied trade either in 
home or in neutral markets. She was 
to pay, but pay in money, not goods. 
Everyone knew about how much gold 
she had: if the Allies had taken it all, 
it would have satisfied only about one 
per cent of their claim. I remember dis- 
cussing the matter with certain men 
who afterwards became my colleagues 
in the House of Commons. I asked 
them to imagine that all Germany's 
gold had been seized, and that our 
tariffs were successfully preventing any 
increase of German foreign trade. How, 
in that case, was she to pay? The an- 
swet kept coming back ‘in money.” 
One of my colleagues was sure that 
if he were given a free hand by the 
government he could soon collect the 
“money.” He would go, he said, with 
a few regiments and some motor trucks 
to Berlin and notify the German gov- 
ernment that unless the trucks were 
loaded by a given date with the money 
owing us, two members of the German 
cabinet would be shot; if, within a 
given period after the shooting the 
money was not forthcoming, two more 
would be shot. And so on. The author 
of this plan was certain that within a 
few weeks we would get the ‘‘money.” 
I asked him to imagine that he had got 
it; that his plan had succeeded, and 
that this money had been brought to 
London and Paris. What would he do 
with it there? We had agreed that all 
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the gold had already been taken. This 
would be German paper money. What 
would my friend do with it? It would 
be no use i England. Neither butcher 
nor baker nor income-tax collector 
would take German paper money. It 
had value in one place in the world 
only, Germany, where truly it could be 
exchanged for goods. But our states- 
man had imposed a condition about 
those goods: they were not to leave 
Germany, for Germany was not to in- 
crease her foreign trade. I suggested 
to him that what his proposal amounted 
to was that having collected this Ger- 
man money and brought it to London, 
he would have to distribute it to fa- 
voured sections of the British popula- 
tion who thereupon would have to mi- 
grate to Germany with the money and 
stay there drinking German beer until 
the reparations were exhausted. . 

Is that point very difficult to see? 
It took the British twelve years to see 
it (since the reparations matter was not 
really settled until the Lausanne Con- 
ference of 1932). The French never 
saw it. And certain American Senators 
in respect of the British debts seem to 
have some difficulty in seeing it. Yet 
the fact of keeping open this economic 
sore for twelve years had an immense 
influence upon the course of economic 
events after the war. More than one 
historian has insisted that if the British 
and French publics had done in 1920 
what they did in 1932, the German in- 
flation might have been avoided; if the 
German inflation had been avoided 
Hitler would not have been able to 
exploit the miseries it brought; the 
world indeed might never have heard 
of him. 

If there is any considerable element 
of truth in this—and there is—the fu- 
ture historian will have to note that 


one of the grave contributory causes of 
the collapse of Western civilization was 
the failure of the British and French 
publics during twelve years to under- 
stand a point in economics which could 
be made clear to any intelligent ado- 
lescent in twelve minutes. Does not 
that reflect just a little on our educa- 
tion? 


V 


But our problem of the failure of 
the public mind, the failure of de- 
mocracies to use the knowledge they 
possess, goes deeper than this. 

Some years ago in England a poli- 
tician made a study of “the factors of 
electoral success’’—what things enabled 
some candidates to win, what caused 
others to lose. He discovered that one 
candidate (described by an intimate 
friend as “‘the silliest ass in Britain’’) 
had been successful in elections time 
and again because (1) he had married 
an attractive music-hall actress born in 
his constituency and very popular there- 
in; (2) had in the last war killed seven 
Germans with his own hands; and (3) 
had figured prominently in a famous 
football match. The experts decided 
that these were incomparable factors 
of electoral success and that no rival 
could stand up to them. This states- 
man’s successes took place when Britain 
was going through very grave crises in- 
deed. In these crises, what were the 
considerations which weighed with 
some fifty thousand electors? These 
considerations: of the candidates be- 
fore them, one had married a popular 
actress, killed seven Germans, and 


kicked some famous goals. 

Now one could forgive the fifty 
thousand electors for being puzzled 
about Free Trade, or the gold stand- 
ard, or the religious struggle in Ire- 
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land or the Indian problem. But there 
was one fact they all knew, namely, 
that the capacity to marry actresses, 
kill Germans or kick goals, had noth- 
ing whatever to do with the job for 
which they were sending him to West- 
minster. The one fact they all knew 
to a dead certainty was the one fact 
which so very many of them, election 
after election, completely ignored. 


Vi 


Has education nothing to say to so- 
cial phenomena of that character? Has 
it no corrective? Now, I have stated a 
problem without indicating its educa- 
tional solution, and to state it is about 
all that it is now possible to do. But 
please note that the very first step to- 
ward the solution of a problem is to 
know what the problem really is, to 
know what we want to do. Unless we 
are clear on that preliminary point, 
remedies are almost certain to miss fire. 
And I am not sure that we have al- 
ways been very clear as to the main 
social purpose of education; as to just 
what is needed in order to equip men 
to manage their society more compe- 
tently. 

Take the case of our friends who 
voted for the footballer and the hus- 
band of the actress. Clearly their edu- 
cation had not developed in them the 
particular skill or habit of asking them- 
selves, when about to perform such 
duties as voting, what elections are re- 
ally for, what the purpose of political 
parties and governments. Are they for 
the purpose of enabling the voters to 
express personal likes and dislikes? Or 
of securing certain social goods? If the 
latter, what were the goods which are 
of most value? “What is the good 
life?” And in making that choice what 
are the errors and traps into which we 


know by wearisomely repeated experi- 
ence we are particularly likely to fall? 

After all history (for instance) could 
be taught in such a way as to create in 
the mind of the student an intense 
awareness of the errors into which men 
in their social relationships are so very 
apt to fall, and by creating that aware- 
ness help the students to avoid the 
traps. Yet that is not, to put it bluntly, 
the way in which history is commonly 
taught in our schools. At a preparatory 
school in England I learned of certain 
events in the past relations of that 
country with France. But then I went 
to school in France, and learned of the 
same events done into French. I did 
not recognize them for the same 
events. It is true I got an impression 
that follies, ferocities, cruelties beyond 
all belief had sometimes stained the 
pages of history. But neither in Eng- 
land nor in France was the lesson of it 
all: “that is the kind of animal man is, 
and you are. So watch your step.” For 
in England and France alike the gen- 
eral impression imparted was that those 
stupidities and ferocities were commit- 
ted by foreigners, and that therefore 
foreigners were to be mistrusted and 
we should have as little truck as pos- 
sible with them. Incidentally that was 
not a tendency that needed much help 
from the educationalist for it is rooted 
in the deepest savage and animal part 
of all of us. 

The implication of what I have been 
saying is not that we must face revolu- 
tions in the curriculum, nor indeed an 
educational “revolution” of any kind. 
But I am suggesting that methods of 
teaching, particularly in the social sci- 
ences, can be so adapted as to bring 
out, much more than has been com- 
monly done in the past, among other 
things, these: 
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(1) The nature of man and his lia- 
bility to follies, ferocities, antipathies, 
irrationalisms; and the power he pos- 
sesses for the discipline of those ten- 
dencies. 

(2) His liability to allow his inter- 
pretation of fact to be distorted by 
those tendencies. 

(3) The nature of truth; the con- 
ditions necessary for the interpretation 
of fact. 

(4) The nature of human society, 
the principles indispensable to its peace- 
ful working. 

(5) Greater familiarity with certain 
of its mechanisms, money, credit; the 
place of collective force in the prever 
tion of lawless violence; the relation 
of force to law, justice, freedom. 

And as a guiding principle I would 
take the aphorism of Justice Holmes 
that sometimes education in the obvi- 
ous is of greater importance than elu- 
cidation of the obscure; and that we 
should be careful to avoid an academic 
tendency which once prompted a Ger- 
man student to say to me, “I would 
back my professor to take the simplest 
thing in the world and in a quarter of 
an hour to make it completely incom- 
prehensible.” 

Our job now is to put as much in- 
telligence to the service of good as our 
enemies do to the service of evil. Good 
will not vindicate itself. Our poets must 
no longer tell the fair maid to be good 
and let who will be clever, for we live 
in a generation in which the fair maid 
cannot be good unless she is clever; 
cannot do her duty unless she brings 


intelligence to bear upon the problem. 

In Shaw’s play Joan there is a line 
we might take to heart. When she had 
conquered Orleans she announced to 
her chief officer her intention of march- 
ing upon Paris. He sees that she is 
walking into a trap and says so. And 
she replies, a thought too casually, 
“God will see me through.” The of- 
ficer then says: “God will be no man’s 
daily drudge.” The drift of what the 
officer added is that God will tell us 
to do the right and give us the courage 
with which to do it, the courage with- 
out which nothing can be done. But he 
won't tell us on every difficult occasion 
what is right, which road we should 
take and which avoid. For in making 
us His instruments, in entrusting us 
with the commission to fight His bat- 
tles, He has given us the means of car- 
rying out the mission. It would be too 
easy if on every difficult occasion we 
could just return the commission to 
Him. Since we alone of all the ani- 
mals possess certain talents, we may 
be sure that there goes with that pos- 
session the obligation to use them to 
the full. 

Our future task is difficult, but it is 
not impossible. The world of our 
dreams is not impossible to create. The 
obstacles to it no longer lie in inani- 
mate nature, but in the minds and 
hearts of men. We shall surmount 
those obstacles only by human courage 
and by human thought, re-shaping our 
society to something which shall be 
more worthy of “the unconquerable 
mind of man.” 


Scholarship and Democratic Faith* 


HowarRD MUMFORD JONES 


HIS is a bad year for com- 
mencement oratory. Those 
cheerful hopes and pious plati- 


tudes with which the speaker has usu- 
ally welcomed the graduating class into 
the ranks of educated men and women 
simply will not do when the continent 
of Europe has been obliterated and 
when the principal concern of American 
young men is whether they are to go 
to college or to go to war. It is not 
my purpose to pretend to an optimism 
I cannot feel. Believing as I do that 
this republic is in peril, I can only re- 
gret on your behalf that the posture 
of the time is so unlucky, and wish you 
fortitude and the power to endure. 

I understand by freedom the doctrine 
that the dignity of individual human 
existence, the integrity of the individ- 
ual human soul must be preserved in- 
violate to the utmost possible degree 
among the greatest possible number of 
persons. Believing as I do that this free- 
dom is in mortal danger, I wish now 
to inquire whether scholarship is in 
some way responsible for the inertia 
which has, if we are to believe certain 
reporters, impeded our war effort. 

We have been told by high authority 
that it is responsible. We have been 
told, for example, that after the World 
War the fashion of economic determin- 
ism as a theory of history swept the 
colleges and indoctrinated four or five 
generations of students with the notion 
that patriotism is a masque for selfish- 
ness and ethics a screen for universal 
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plunder. We have been told that his- 
torians of the first World War, after 
an examination of documents released 
by various revolutionary governments 
in Russia, Germany, Austria, and else- 
where, reached the conclusion that the 
nations were all thieves together. Eco- 
nomic cynicism, historical cynicism, dip- 
lomatic cynicism entered the classroom, 
and the result is a younger generation 
without conviction or faith. 

I should like to believe the argument. 
I should like to believe the argument, 
because, after twenty-five years of col- 
lege teaching, I should like to believe 
that college teaching has achieved this 
unique and dazzling success. The 
thought of young minds, strong and 
sturdy, pouring into the halls of learn- 
ing and pouring out again, prematurely 
disillusioned, implies in the college 
teacher an almost magical power of per- 
suasion which he would give his eye- 
teeth to possess, but which, I fear, he 
does not own. I do not deny the exist- 
ence of classroom cynicism in particular 
times and places; I do not deny that 
historians, appalled by the revelations 
of secret diplomacy, may here and there 
have inculcated a doctrine of intellectu- 
al nihilism; but having been a member 
of four university faculties since the 
first World War, having been also a 
teacher in a number of summer schools, 
I can only say that during this time I 
never met any man or body of men in 
the social sciences or elsewhere filled 
with the cynicism and magical power 
over young people that the argument 
requires. On the contrary, my impres- 
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sion of historians, economists, experts 
in governmental science and in inter- 
national affairs is that of a body of 
scholars of high personal integrity al- 
most overly anxious to make reason and 
justice prevail. 


II 


Even the cynic will admit that the 
League of Nations was the most hope- 
ful experiment looking towards this 
end. It failed for lack of support. It 
was a project outlined by an American 
historical scholar, Professor Woodrow 
Wilson, and advocated by other Ameri- 
can scholars as a means of preventing 
catastrophe. The catastrophe has come, 
and the league has fallen. Our adher- 
ence to it, during the time of its youth, 
was prevented, not by scholarly cynic- 
ism, but by a little group of willful 
men in the Senate of the United States, 
including Senator Henry Cabot Lodge 
of Massachusetts. I shall leave to his- 
torical experts the evaluation of the 
late Senator’s contributions to historical 
writing, merely remarking that almost 
every intelligent effort during the last 
quarter of a century to get the world 
into reasonable running order has had 
the support of American scholarship. 
It was a politician, not an economist, 
who announced our return to normalcy, 
when there was nothing normal in our 
economic life. It was a politician, not 
a scholar, who disposed of the war-debt 
issue by the flat statement ‘‘they hired 
the money, didn’t they?” It was a poli- 
tician, not a scholar, who declared that 
business would soon be on its feet again 
in 1929. On the other hand, it was a 
scholar, John Maynard Keynes, in-a 
great book, The Economic Conse- 
quences of the Peace, who lucidly ex- 
posed the economic insanity of the Ver- 
sailles treaty, just as it was a group of 


American economists who warned 
Presidents Coolidge and Hoover that 
you cannot revive international trade 
with tariff walls five miles high. If you 
will pardon a personal and highly im- 
modest reminiscence, I spoke before the 
American Society of London on July 4, 
1933, warning my British audience that 
Hitler was dangerous. I was followed 
by Mr. J. H. Thomas of the Labor cabi- 
net, who blandly disposed of the ques- 
tion by saying that his government did 
not need any advice from a college pro- 
fessor. My point is not the melancholy 
truth that Mr. Thomas did not know 
what he was talking about, my point 
is that I find very little in the record, 
public or private, of scholars in the 
social sciences during the past quarter 
century to justify the argument that a 
college education has somehow pata- 
lyzed the moral judgment of younger 
Americans. Has any American anthro- 
pologist advocated the hideous persecu- 
tion of the Jews which will forever dis- 
grace the Nazi party? Has any Ameri- 
can student of international law advo- 
cated as a policy the signing of pacts 
of friendship with other nations, which 
you expressly intend to violate? Has 
any American psychologist taught that 
war is beautiful, however it is fought, 
but especially beautiful when a bomb, 
falling in its lovely trajectory, explodes 
among the helpless? Everything de- 
pends upon what one means by cyni- 
cism, but on the whole I think it im- 
possible to prove that American schol- 
ars have, deliberately or otherwise, em- 
barked upon a program of instruction 
designed to thwart a generous idealism. 

I shall leave the defence of the social 
sciences to more expert hands and turn 
to a field where I can speak with less 
ignorance—the field of literary scholar- 
ship. Mr. Archibald MacLeish tells us 
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in his celebrated essay, The Irresponsi- 
bles, that the scholar—and I under- 
stand him to have the literary scholar 
in view—is characterized by irresponsi- 
bility. This irresponsibility he compares 
to the irresponsibility of the scientist, 
upon whose laboratory insulation he 
has patterned his work. The scholar, 
says Mr. MacLeish, has been as indif- 
ferent to values, as careless of signifi- 
cance, as bored with meanings as a 
chemist. He is a refugee from conse- 
quences, an exile from the responsibili- 
ties of moral choice. 

This seems a little tough on chemists. 
Beyond this I am not sure I know what 
Mr. MacLeish really means. If he has 
in mind the research articles which 
adorn the scholarly journals, I can as- 
sure Mr. MacLeish that even if these 
articles are irresponsible, indifferent, 
and tedious, they are read by so small 
a number of persons as to possess al- 
most no influence. If Mr. MacLeish has 
perchance attended a meeting of the 
Modern Language Association and been 
bored, I can tell him that his emotion 
has been shared at one time or another 
by most of the members, and that 
teachers are more likely to be repelled 
than attracted by irresponsibility of this 
kind. I join Mr. MacLeish in lamenting 
pedantry, but I am compelled to point 
out that pedantry cannot be defined ex- 
cept as somebody else’s scholarship, and 
the fact that somebody else’s scholar- 
ship necessarily fills the programs of 
the Modern Language Association does 
not mean that those to whom an indi- 
vidual paper is addressed are irrespon- 
sible. If you are not interested in The 
Faerie Queene, the question whether 
Spenser was talking about the Earl of 
Essex in a particular passage will not 
interest you; but if you are trying to 
find out how far Spenser tried to warn 


or to protect the Earl of Essex, your 
inquiry raises the whole question of 
moral responsibility to which Mr. Mac- 
Leish refers. Perhaps Mr. MacLeish 
does not like the way Spenser is taught. 
I have known a good many dull fellows 
in my day, some of whom were teach- 
ing Spenser, but the whole purpose of 
literary teaching is not to avoid respon- 
sibility, to evade values, or to be bored 
with meanings; the whole purpose of 
literary teaching is to make significance 
and value clear. I never knew Spenser 
or Shakespeare, Racine or Goethe to be 
taught with any other purpose, and if 
the teacher occasionally fails, that does 
not prove scholarship is wrong. 


III 


Perhaps, however, in place of debat- 
ing what Mr. MacLeish may be pre- 
sumed to mean, we ought to get back 
to first principles. What do we mean 
by scholarship? What do we mean by 
research? Why is it important in the 
democratic state that scholarship shall 
not be stifled? Let us begin very simply, 
by remarking that scholarship implies 
a capacity to find out things for your- 
self. That is all that we mean by re- 
search work; and the reason I have 
linked scholarship and democratic faith 
in the title of this address is that the 
capacity to find out things for your- 
self is essential to the welfare of the 
democratic state. 

To be sure, research work is some- 
times made very mysterious. Research 
work, for example, is work done by a 
man in a white coat. You have seen 
him doing it in a film like “Dr. Ehr- 
lich’s Magic Bullet,” or you have seen 
him frowning at you from the tooth- 
paste ads. He may be portrayed stand- 
ing in front of rows of bottles, test- 
tubes and retorts in a chemical labora- 
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tory; or he may be shown in the draft- 
ing room of a big factory, or tinkering 
with a dynamo which never by any 
chance spatters a spot of grease upon 
his immaculate coat. For the white coat 
is essential to this notion of the research 
worker. The white coat sets him apart 
from ordinary humanity. It gives him 
that air of inhuman perfection which 
one detects in hospital nurses. We owe 
a great deal to nurses, and some of us 
owe our lives to them, but it is not un- 
fair to remark that in their official as- 
pects they sometimes remind the patient 
of Tennyson’s “Maud,” who was, you 
will remember, icily regular, faultily 
faultless, splendidly null. What I am 
trying to get at is the air of remote 
control which goes with the man in the 
white coat, who is pictured not like a 
human being but like a Thinking Ma- 
chine. He holds the rest of us in awe. 
We are fascinated and repelled by him, 
because he has taken over the place 
which the wizard held in society. I 
shall call this the magic theory of re- 
search. 

A second theory is also widely held. 
I shall call it the theory of uncondi- 
tioned eccentricity. According to this 
idea research is done only by madmen 
of genius, and for purposes of success- 
ful research even genius is no good un- 
less genius is so irascible that nobody 
can live with it. This is an idea which 
appears as early as Mrs. Shelley's 
Frankenstein and as recently as Mr. 
Lewis's Arrowsmith, and which Holly- 
wood has turned into a standard formu- 
la. According to this formula the re- 
search worker broods over his problem. 
He neglects his wife, he neglects his 
bills, he neglects his rubbers. He also 
neglects to inform the trustees of the 
institution for which he is working, 
about the progress of his research— 


something that never happens in real 
life, and towards the end of the film 
the trustees cut him off the payroll. 
Hurt and lonely, our eccentric genius 
goes to pass his last night in the dear 
old laboratory, where, owing to an ac- 
cident to a test-tube, the turning on of 
the wrong spigot, or an error by a plod- 
ding assistant, the Great Discovery 
dawns upon him and genius is vindi- 
cated. Such is the theory of uncondi- 
tioned eccentricity. 

A third theory—possibly the one that 
Mr. MacLeish has in mind—I shall call 
the theory of divine futility. It follows 
upon the popular concept of a scholar. 
A scholar is a person we seclude from 
society in order that he may read books 
the rest of us do not want to read; and 
when he had loaded his mind with 
bookish information the rest of us do 
not want, we hire him at considerable 
expense to tell young men and women 
what he has read in order that they 
need not read the books. The incarna- 
tion of this notion of scholarship is of 
course the absent-minded professor be- 
loved of the comic strips. We pay the 
absent-minded professor to investigate 
mediaeval farm records or the biogra- 
phies of the Byzantine emperors be- 
cause some kind of natural magic is 
supposed to lurk in these knowledges. 
Most of us do not know why. The an- 
swer is: because it is more divinely fu- 
tile. I once knew a man who memorized 
all the names of the presidents of the 
South American republics. Upon him I 
looked with natural awe. When, how- 
ever, my learned friend discovered I 
had read all the works of Ben Jonson, 
the balance was restored and the theory 
of divine futility again vindicated. We 
give to this useless erudition the same 
admiration we yield to a blind-folded 
chess-player or a man who can play 
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“God Bless America” on a saw. The 
accomplishment is so futile we feel it 
must be significant. But true scholarship 
is not playing on a mental saw. 

Those who tell us that research and 
scholarship have evaded responsibility 
in the democratic state have, I think, 
failed to distinguish between scholar- 
ship and antiquarianism. The spirit of 
antiquarianism exhibits itself whenever 
we cherish whatever is old merely for 
the sake of cherishing whatever is old. 
That something may be Roman coins 
or postage stamps or Sandwich glass 
or editions of Benjamin Franklin. This 
spirit is, within limits, valuable and im- 
portant. The orderly arrangement of a 
number of specimens of anything is al- 
ways impressive because of a peculiar 
psychological law I can best illustrate 
from the chorus girl. A single chorus 
girl, whatever her pulchritude, and 
however clad or unclad she may be, 
regularly lifting first one leg and then 
another from the horizontal plane of 
the stage to a position parallel with 
that plane is a melancholy and monoto- 
nous sight. Multiply her by a hundred, 
however, and she becomes, or rather 
they become, interesting; break the hun- 
dred into orderly squadrons and put 
these squadrons through various pleas- 
ing combinations, and people pay 
money they would not pay to see a 
single chorus girl go through precisely 
the same evolutions. The appeal is the 
appeal of variety in unity. So likewise 
one postage stamp, all by itself, has a 
thin and meager aspect. Increase the 
number of postage stamps, arrange 
them by countries and cancellation 
marks, and they become interesting to 
the novice and absorbing to other col- 
lectors. But antiquarianism is not schol- 
arship; it is merely an exhibition of the 
collector’s instinct in historical form. 


How then does scholarship operate? 
What is it that research is supposed to 
do and be? I can best illuminate this 
question by quoting a paragraph by the 
late Professor R. C. Binkley of Western 
Reserve University. He said: 


Let me emphasize . . . the importance in a 
democracy of a widespread understanding 
of the scientific method and the value of re- 
search. There is no other common ground 
upon which all citizens of a democracy can 
meet than that which is afforded by a com- 
mon respect for truth and confidence in the 
procedures of investigation by which the 
truth is discovered. . . . If the public is 
merely looking on from the outside at the 
quaint and interesting labors of our research 
men, then, even though it may defer to the 
conclusions reached by research, its defer- 
ence will be unsubstantial. It will set up the 

rofessor against the business man, believ- 
ing in the business man one day and in the 
professor the next. . . . to protect democracy, 
we must protect the spirit of free inquiry 
for the truth; and to protect the spirit of 
free inquiry for truth, we must broaden the 
number of people who participate in the 
inquest. 


This is admirably said, so admirably 
that I shall repeat one sentence, which 
seems to me to have the heart of the 
matter in it: “There is no other com- 
mon ground upon which all citizens can 
meet than that which is afforded by a 
common respect for truth and confi- 
dence in the procedures of investigation 
by which the truth is discovered.” The 
spirit of cynicism cannot prevail in a 
classroom or in a country where a com- 
mon respect for truth and confidence in 
the procedures of investigation by 
which truth is discovered, is wide- 
spread. One cannot be indifferent to 
values, careless of significance, or bored 
with meanings if he shares this com- 
mon respect for truth, this common 
confidence in procedures of investiga- 
tion. The magic theory of research 
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fades away under this white light of 
common sense; the theory of uncondi- 
tioned eccentricity appears for the ro- 
mantic absurdity it is; and the divine 
futility of what passes for scholarship, 
like the aridity of mere antiquarianism, 
passes away as scholarship—which is 
nothing but the spirit of free inquiry 
spread among an increasing number of 
our citizens. In the present peril of the 
republic the apathy of many towards 
the future of the United States is not 
due to economic determination learned 
in the college halls nor to historical 
scholarship; on the contrary the cure 
for this apathy, this indifference, this 
cynicism is a wider sharing of the spirit 
of free inquiry and a common respect 
for the truth. 


IV 


In the mediaeval university system 
from which American colleges descend, 


admission to the first degree in the arts 
did not entitle the young bachelor to 
teach as a scholar, but only qualified 
him to proceed to the next degree, the 
master of arts. We retain this distinc- 
tion by differentiating between under- 
gtaduates and graduate degrees. We do 
. not think of American undergraduates 
_as scholars in the technical sense, but 
we ought to think of them as having 
some tincture of scholarship, some 
glimpse into that serener and if you 
like Platonic world where men labor 
in the spirit of free inquiry and a com- 
mon respect for truth. The scholar 
knows that absolute rule by an indi- 
vidual or a group of individuals over 
empires composed of people who hate 
their oppressors does not last, but he 
knows also, or ought to know, that 
what overthrows the tyrant is not the 
operation of some passive historical 
law, but the will and intelligence of 


determined opponents who believe that 
in the long run truth and justice are 
preferable to iniquity and deceit. The 
scholar knows that the rulers of man- 
kind are often successful in cloaking 
their selfish purposes in glittering gen- 
eralities which deceive their own gen- 
eration, and which, when the historic 
moment is passed, the scholar exhumes 
from secret archives for the edification 
of mankind but he knows also that no 
government has long endured which 
has consistently kept truth from its peo- 
ple or stifled the spirit of free inquiry. 
The scholar knows how sorry some- 
times are the potentates of the earth; 
he knows how much of what looks like 
diabolical cleverness is the result of 
chance and stupidity; but he knows also 
that throughout history great spirits 
have arisen whose motives had nothing 
to do with economic determinism, 
whose character the most cynical can- 
not impugn, whose lofty aim was noth- 
ing less than the overthrow of evil in 
the name of the human conscience. 
The last age taught us to be distrust- 
ful of rhetoric, but there is a kind of 
rhetoric we can not do without; and to 
utter names like those of Leonidas and 
Washington is as cogent an act of 
scholarship as to inquire into the French. 
birthrate or the ownership of a muni- 
tions factory. To think of scholarship 
as something insulated, passive, and im- 
personal is to do the scholar wrong. 
Herr Hitler will bulk large in history 
as a great man, but will he bulk large 
in history as a great character? Is there 
a more striking difference than that be- 
tween Herr Hitler and Mr. Winston 
Churchill, a man who has improvised 
a war and maintained a nation against 
a power which has been secretly at 
work on military preparation for ten or 
twenty years? Is not Mr. Churchill in 
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some sense the scholar in action, the 
man who, recognizing and vainly warn- 
ing his nation against peril because, as 
a student of history, he knew perils 
when he saw them; and then, coming 
to command in the time of greatest 
danger, inspiriting a nation by a style 
modelled upon classic English prose 
and by appeals to examples of heroic 
endurance in the national history such 
as Herr Hitler, for all his great powers 
of magniloquence, cannot achieve? 


Vv 


We think too meanly of the scholar 
if we suppose he is only a bookish man; 
we misapprehend the place of scholar- 
ship in public life if we suppose it 
makes no difference to a nation whether 
it shall live in the spirit of free inquiry 
and a common respect for truth. We 
do not live up to the obligation of even 
elementary scholarship if we suppose 
that, possessing our bachelor degrees, 
we possess something decorative but 
nothing that goads us to participation 
in the life of the republic. “There goes 
in the world a notion,” said Emerson 
with scorn, “that the scholar should be 
a recluse, a valetudinarian,—as unfit 
for any handiwork or public labor as 
a penknife for an axe.” But he said 
also: “Not so, brothers and friends,— 
please God, ours shall not be so. We 
will walk on our own feet; we will 
work with our own hands; we will 
speak our own minds. The study of 
letters shall be no longer a name for 
pity, for doubt, and for sensual indul- 


gence.” He believed, in other words, 
in the dignity of individual human ex- 
istence, the integrity of the individual 
human soul; he believed, in other 
words, as scholarship must always be- 
lieve, in the freedom of the mind; and 
believing this, he insisted that freedom 
must not be passively accepted but ac- 
tively fought for, that the forces of 
darkness will not retreat except in the 
face of an eager and determined of- 
fence. The scholar cannot agree that the 
republic will be preserved by wringing 
our hands, and he has never taught that 
well-bred apathy, that elegant indiffer- 
ence with which he has been untimely 
charged. 

And if, on this commencement, I 
cannot politely commend the amenities 
of life to the members of this graduat- 
ing class; if it is impossible for any 
intelligent scholar not to view the fu- 
ture with trepidation, I can at least de- 
clare that the fruit of scholarship is or 
ought to be, not apathy, not sloth, not 
defeatism, not moral indifference, not 
civic irresponsibility; the fruit of schol- 
arship is an intellectual concern for the 
common weal, a solemn dedication of 
yourselves and of your generation to 
the maintenance of a republic in which 
the citizens meet upon the common 
ground of common respect for truth 
and confidence in the procedures of in- 
vestigation by which the truth is dis- 
covered. For it is thus, and thus only, 
that scholarship can fulfill its responsi- 
bility; thus and thus only that it can 
nourish democratic faith. 


Hindsight on de Tocqueville’s Foresight 


T. V. SMITH 


permitted scientists of society to 

lift eyes to the philosophic hills 
beyond the factual preoccupation of 
their daily functioning. Perspective is 
precious, even when rendered out of 
reach by the division of labor. But per- 
spective may be of either time or place. 
Of both together indeed it may be 
when we can observe our own time 
through the eyes of a predecessor from 
another place. Alexis de Tocqueville 
was such a man, a predecessor with 
eyes sensitive enough to render him a 
kind of belated contemporary. A scien- 
tist may be cognizant, a philosopher 
may be clairvoyant; but it takes a 
prophet to encompass this double see- 
ing: to see the shape of things that are 
and the shape of things to come. Let 
us see what this Frenchman saw just 
over one hundred years ago: what he 
saw as a cognizant scientist, what he 
saw as a Clairvoyant philosopher, what 
he saw as an audacious prophet. 


I. What de Toqueville Saw 
As Scientist 

In this very America which de 
Tocqueville took as the text for his 
preachment of universal and inevitable 
equality,’ he observed as scientist two 
of mankind’s gravest inequalities: the 
inequality of conquest represented by 
the Indians and the inequality of domi- 
nance represented by the slaves. Putting 


the two together he described the scene 


_''The more I advanced in the study of American so- 
ciety, the more I perceived that this equality of condition 
is the fundamental fact from which all others seem to 
be derived, and the central point at which all my ob- 
servation constantly terminated.’’ From Democracy in 
America, Reeve tr., Sth ed., Boston: John Allyn, 1873, 
I:1. All later quotations are from this same work. 


[; favorable seasons it is perhaps 


with the strategy of a novelist, with the 
elegance of a poet. 

On the banks of a creek in the clear- 
ings of Alabama, de Tocqueville re- 
ports this symbolic sight from the dis- 
tance of 109 years ago: 


... an Indian woman... , followed by a 
Negress, and holding by the hand a little 
white girl of five or six years old, whom I 
took to be the daughter of the pioneer. A 
sort of barbarous luxury set off the costume 
of the Indian; rings of metal were hanging 
from her nostrils and ears; her hair which 
was adorned with glass beads, fell loosely 
upon her shoulders; and I saw that she was 
not married, for she still wore that neck- 
lace of shells which the bride always de- 
posits on the nuptial couch. The Negress 
was clad in squalid European garments. All 
three came and seated themselves upon the 
banks of the fountain; and the young In- 
dian, taking the child in her arms, lavished 
upon her such fond caresses as mothers 
give; while the Negress endeavored, by 
various little artifices, to attract the attention 
of the young Creole. The child displayed 
in her slightest gestures a consciousness of 
superiority which formed a strange contrast 
with her infantile weakness; as if she re- 
ceived the attention of her companions with 
a sort of condescension. The Negress was 
seated on the ground before her mistress, 
watching her smallest desires, and apparent- 
ly divided between an almost maternal af- 
fection for the child and servile fear; whilst 
the savage displayed, in the midst of her 
tenderness, an air of freedom and pride 
which was almost ferocious. I had ap- 
proached the group, and was contemplating 
them in silence; but my curiosity was proba- 
bly displeasing to the Indian woman, for 
she suddenly rose, pushed the child roughly 
from her, and, giving me an angry look, 
plunged into the thicket. 

I had often chanced to see individuals 
together in the same place, who belonged 
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to the three races which people North 
America. I had perceived from many dif- 
ferent traits the preponderance of the whites. 
But in the picture which I have just been 
describing, there was something peculiarly 
touching; a bond of affection here united 
the oppressors with the oppressed, and the 
effort of Nature to bring them together 
rendered still more striking the immense 
distance placed between them by prejudice 
and the laws. 

This de Tocqueville, the scientist, 
saw or said he saw, as touching the 
races of men that made America from 
its prime—and make America still. 
Many other things he saw, or said he 
saw, here one hundred years ago. As 
a scientist he further saw, as touching 
now the superior race, a government 
arisen upon the solid foundation of 
Anglo-American manners in an environ- 
ment elemental enough to illustrate un- 
parallelled equality and to prescribe 
more equality as inevitable. He saw the 
tripartite division of governmental 
powers; he saw the leeway existing be- 
tween Federal branches; he saw the 
competition between the state and the 
federal power; and most of all he saw, 
with vividness astonishing to him, 
township government in its most tena- 
cious and tendencious form. He saw 
national government more centralized 
politically than administratively, a gov- 
ernment more fecund of laws than of 
obedience to law—and all this he saw 
or said he saw much more deeply root- 
ed in the manners of citizens than in 
the Constitution of the Fathers or the 
statutes of their sons. Such is a preview 
of what de Tocqueville reported as 
scientist in his first volume published 
one hundred and seven years ago. The 
details belong to historical scientists 
who have time to elaborate his observa- 
tions upon American life and manners 
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and have the skill to check his observa- 
tions for their truth. 


II. What de Tocqueville Saw 
As Philosopher 


Where this traveler's scientific cog- 
nizance leaves off—and one can never 
tell in what sentence it will be leaving 
off—his philosophical clairvoyance be- 
gins. The Indian, darting into the for- 
est, becomes a symbol of vanishing 
tribes, shading easily, as a symbol can, 
through philosophical liquidescence in- 
to the trichotomy of a people who had 
to conquer or submit or die; but who 
could not conquer in time to prevent 
submission and who would not submit 
to civilization in time to escape racial 
annihilation. So to philosophical clair- 
voyance, the Indians were plodding 
their dusty way to death: ‘“‘whenever the 
Europeans shall be established on the 
shores of the Pacific Ocean, that race 
of men will have ceased to exist.” (As 
a scientific fact, however, there are now 
more Indians in America than when de 
Tocqueville made the prediction.) The 
Negress, scientifically observed in the 
forest, became philosophical datum to 
a daring concourse of imaginative 
events ending in a dim dichotomy of 
complete assimilation, which he held 
impossible, or of complete separation, 
which also he thought impossible save 
through a distantly perceived slaughter 
of the whites in the South. So there 
would have to be such an actual slaugh- 
ter as resolution of the Frenchman's 
logical dilemma. (As a matter of sci- 
entific fact, the Negroes are more wide- 
ly dispersed now than ever and live less 
separated from the whites now than 
then. Nor has there been any substan- 
tial slaughter save of white brothers by 
white brothers, a slaughter not foreseen 
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by de Tocqueville.) The white child, 
seen in the forest, became to philosoph- 
ical clairvoyance maternal grandmoth- 
er to the future Anglo-American race 
which, with Indians extinct and Ne- 
groes triumphant but isolated in the 
South, was to meet its national trials 
through a break-up of the federal union 
for causes wholly removed from slav- 
ery. (As a matter of scientific fact the 
union seems strong now to the point 
of all debate over its continuation from 
domestic causes having entirely ceased.) 

But all this the French philosopher 
saw or seemed to see—all this and 
more. 

One curious thing more he saw, 
which not every philosopher sees. He 
saw or seemed to see the why of phi- 
losophy itself. He saw that it is a leg- 
acy of ignorance, innocent if taken 
moderately but precarious if too much 
indulged in. His way of putting this 
may strike scientists as quaint, but not 
scientists who know at all “The Heav- 
enly City of 18th Century Philoso- 
phers.” “God,” says our Frenchman, 
“stands in no need of general ideas; 
that is to say, he never feels the neces- 
sity of collecting a considerable num- 
ber of analogous objects under the 
same form for greater convenience on 
thinking . . . Such is, however, not the 
case with man. . . . but the notions 
they convey are never otherwise than 
incomplete, and they always cause the 
mind to lose as much in accuracy as it 
gains in comprehensiveness.”* All this 
is preliminary to his “general idea” 
that Americans had more such ideas 
than the English but much less than 
the French. 

As himself connoisseur of such gen- 
eral ideas, de Tocqueville saw or seemed 
to see the steady advance of equality, 
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though through unequal forms of de- 
ference. He saw lawyers becoming the 
elite which wealth could never provide 
and taming an egalitarian democracy 
into the perpetuity of a disciplined tra- 
dition. He saw—or did he?—equality 
cease to be a datum as between man 
and become a problem as between vol- 
untary but stubborn collectivities un- 
equal save for the interference of a 
central power." 

The voluntary associations in Ameri- 
ca which de Tocqueville scientifically 
remarked and wondered at got philo- 
sophically extrapolated into a curve 
materialized in our time as competitive 
equality between ambitious pressure 
groups. The industrial-commercial 
group, grown great upon food monopo- 
lies, became so immune to any trust- 
busting prescription that even in the 
days of Thurman Arnold, the egalita- 
rian inoculation had to become homeo- 
pathic: more monopoly elsewhere to 
produce less inequality here. Organized 
Labor became the recipient of govern- 
mental intervention so as to equalize 
the political pressure as between the 
two great groups and to resurrect an 
equality as corporate which had disap- 
peared as individual. Agriculture, lev- 
elling down unequally toward the 
equality of peasantry, was lifted bodily 
with governmental strength until it be- 
came strong enough to force govern- 
ment to strengthen it still more with 
the extracted pap of patronage. The 
federal government, which de Tocque- 
ville had weakened by philosophic de- 
duction, grew strong in helping Labor 
and Agriculture weaken it by the 
strength borrowed by them from it. To 
render actual the “equality of condi- 


tion” for individuals which de Tocque- 
1Such of this as is not found in Volumes I and II, 


may be found in revised Volume III, unpublished and 
unwritten. 
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ville foresaw to be inevitable would 
require the reinstatement of the Anti- 
Monopoly principle with which the 
Frenchman associated the idea of de- 
mocracy. But this would require that 
the Thurman Arnold of this principle 
must be a saint and a giant. Our Thur- 
man Arnold one hundred years after- 
ward seems to be only a giant. When 
he attacks Business, he is hero to 
Labor; but it would be of the essence 
of egalitarianism that the monopoly of 
Labor be reduced along with that of 
industry—and to do that leaves Arnold 
hero only to the Farmer. But equally 
is it of the essence of the role predicted 
by de Tocqueville to reduce the newer 
special privileges of the farmer. That 
leaves Thurman Arnold hero to his 
valet alone—and our Arnold has no 
valet. 

Thus, or somewhat thus, fares philo- 
sophic clairvcyance in the light of sci- 
entific cognizance one hundred years 
afterward! 

And yet there is some vague over- 
sense in which what the philosopher 
foresaw has come to pass. Read there 
in Revised Volume IV, unpublished 
and unwritten, what the Frenchman 
says about the Townsend Plan. He 
foresaw that when Huey Long should 
promise every man a generous compe- 
tence and a crown besides, Franklin 
Roosevelt would have to promise the 
aged at least a pittance. Either this or 
Huey Long would come to power. And 
from this he deduced what, in the 
main, has come about, namely, that 
congressmen who will not pay defer- 
ence to the organized aged will bite the 
electoral dust of those who in paying 
such deference outrun them by the mile. 
In one way or another, equality pro- 
gresses by each step it takes calling for 
another—or there ensues a renuncia- 


tion of the formal machinery of de- 
mocracy itself. 


III. What de Tocqueville Envisioned 
As Seer 


All that, de Tocqueville saw or said 

he saw—as scientist, all this he saw or 
seemed to see—as philosopher. But 
what the Frenchman saw in America 
was not limited by these two purviews. 
He passed insensibly from philosopher 
extrapolating the scientific curve of our 
society into prophet rolling back the 
scroll of years remote. If too much time 
lay before him to invest his larger 
vision with knowledge absolute, too 
little of that too much has as yet 
elapsed to invest our criticism with 
complete omniscience. Nevertheless he 
saw, or seemed to see, a future nation 
strangely like this present one. 
I can conceive of a society in which all men 
would feel an equal love and respect for 
the laws of which they consider themselves 
as the authors; in which the authority of 
the government would be respected as nec- 
essary, though not as divine; and in which 
the loyalty of the subject to the chief magis- 
trate would not be a passion, but a quiet 
and rational persuasion. Every individual 
being in the possession of rights which he 
is sure to retain, a kind of manly confidence 
and reciprocal courtesy would arise between 
all classes, alike removed from pride and 
servility.? 

Not only could he perceive such, but 
he proceeded at the end of Volume One 
to delineate just such a society. It was 
spread from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
including Texas which was then a part 
of Mexico. It was divided into forty 
states (here he was modest by eight) ; 
and it was peopled by one hundred and 
fifty millions of the most equal and 
free souls on earth. ‘Yes, the time will 
therefore come,’ said our prophet, 
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“when one hundred and fifty millions 
of men will be living in North Ameri- 
ca, equal in condition, all belonging to 
one family, owing their origin to the 
same cause, and preserving the same 
language, the same religion, the same 
habits, the same manners, and imbued 
with the same opinions, propagated 
under the same forms. The rest is un- 
certain, but this is certain; and it is a 
fact new to the world—a fact which 
the imagination strives in vain to 
grasp.” 

We may be grateful for that “‘cer- 
tainty,” even if we must take it fringed 
with lingering uncertainty. Omiscience 
all the time is too much to ask of even 
the most impeccable prophet. But, come 
to think of it, we have had our fun 
at his expense before we faced full his 
prophetic facts. Literally, he said: “one 
hundred and fifty millions of men will 
be living in North America.” Now, on 
second thought, that includes Canada! 
Of course! Page Mr. Streit. Here is 
confirmation of “Union Now,” here is 
proof complete! “All belonging to one 
family” . . . so runs the prophetic 
words . . . “one hundred and fifty mil- 
lions of men.” Almost exactly right, 
when one stops to think! 

Such insight is marvelous as well as 
magnificent. How could a Frenchman 
foreknow such things? Well, prophets 
have a way with them, in all nations. 
A humbler specimen of the same bles- 
sed breed was of late riding a rapid 
transcontinental train counting the 
number of cattle in every ranch he 
passed. Each time he announced to the 
conductor how many cattle were graz- 
ing there. Coming to a ranch which the 
conductor knew intimately, the know- 
ing one was put to the test of scientific 
knowledge. “Count that herd,” com- 
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manded the conductor. Pointing his 
finger as the train whirled by, the 
prophet announced how many cattle 
were there; and to the conductor’s 
amazement the number was right. 
“How do you do it, Sir?” pleaded the 
trainman. “It’s very simple,” replied 
the psychic one, “I just count the hoofs 
and divide by four.” 

That’s fair enough, for a fact. What 
balks a scientist, may be as clear as day 
to a philosopher; and what puzzles a 
philosopher profoundly, may be as 
abc’s to a prophet. If psychic ones re- 
veal to us less than we desire, it may 
well arise from the fact that they know 
more than they themselves understand. 

De Tocqueville’s powers were re- 
markable. He foresaw not only “Union 
Now’”’; but on the last page of Volume 
One he looked beyond the Russian 
Revolution and foresaw America and 
Russia holding the balance of power at 
Armageddon. “There are at the present 
time,” so runs in part his remarkable 
prophecy, “two great nations in the 
world, which started from different 
points, but seem to tend towards the 
same end.”’ “I allude,” he says with 
all the simplicity of finality, “to the 
Russians and the Americans.” Both of 
them have grown up unnoticed; and 
whilst the attention of mankind was 
directed elsewhere, they have suddenly 
placed themselves in the front rank 
among the nations, and the world 
learned their existence and their great- 
ness at almost the same time. 


All other nations seem to have nearly 
reached their natural limits, and they have 
only to maintain their power; but these are 
still in the act of growth. All the others 
have stopped, or continue to advance with 
extreme difficulty; these alone are proceed- 
ing with ease and celerity along a path to 
which no limit can be perceived. The Ameri- 
can struggles against the obstacles which 
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nature opposes to him; the adversaries of 
the Russian are men. The former combats 
the wilderness and savage life; the latter, 
civilization with all its arms. The conquests 
of the American are therefore gained by the 
plowshare; those of the Russian by the 
sword. The Anglo-American relies upon per- 
sonal interest to accomplish his ends, and 
gives free scope to the unguided strength 
and common sense of the people; the Rus- 
sian centres all the authority of society in 
a single arm. The principal instrument of 
the former is freedom, of the latter, servi- 
tude. Their starting-point is different, and 
their courses are not the same; yet each of 
them seems marked out by the will of 
Heaven to sway the destinies of half the 
globe. 


Thus ends Volume One of de 
Tocqueville’s Democracy In America. 
The same man who predicted the Revo- 
lution of 1848 (the proof is appended 
to Volume Two in the form of the pre- 
dictive speech itself, delivered in the 
French Chamber of Deputies) predicts 
thus the course of our national life and 
the end of the age of peace, America 
and Russia dividing the globe between 
them! 

How may we know that all this is 
truly known? Clearly, by becoming as 
wise as the prophet who predicts it. 
This we can do only by joining the seer 
in his fatalism. That de Tocqueville 
was rescued from the patient provin- 
cialism of science by philosophy and 
then saved from philosophic indecision 
and wonder by a finalistic fatalism is 
clear enough to one who reads without 
running too fast as he reads. 

Our patient provincialism as scien- 
tists, our injudicious indecision as phi- 
losophers arise both from our mistake 
in thinking that apparent choices are 
real choices. De Tocqueville, the 
prophet, knew better, and so escaped 
the snare of our ignorance. He pre- 
sented himself in every great event 


with the reassurance of a ‘‘choiceless 
choice.”’ Let me illustrate: 


Do you wish [asks our philosopher in 
the grand manner} to give a certain eleva- 
tion to the human mind, and teach it to 
regard the things of this world with gen- 
erous feelings, to inspire men with a scorn 
of mere temporal advantages, to form and 
nourish strong convictions, and keep alive 
the spirit of honorable devotedness? Is it 
your object to refine the habits, embellish 
the manners, and cultivate the arts, to pro- 
mote the love of poetry, beauty, and glory? 
Would you constitute a people fitted to act 
powerfully upon all other nations, and pre- 
pared for those high enterprises which, 
whatever be their results, will leave a name 
forever famous in history? If you believe 
such to be the principal object of society, 
avoid democracy, for it would not lead you 
with certainty to the goal. 

But if you hold it expedient to divert the 
moral and intellectual activity of man to the 
production of comfort, and the promotion 
of general well-being; if a clear understand- 
ing be more profitable to man than genius; 
if your object be not to stimulate the virtues 
of heroism, but the habits of peace; if you 
had rather witness vices than crimes, and 
are content to meet with fewer noble deeds, 
provided offences be diminished in the same 
proportion ; if, instead of living in the midst 
of a brilliant society, you are contented to 
have prosperity around you; if, in short, you 
are of opinion that the principal object of 
a government is not to confer the greatest 
possible power and glory upon the body of 
the nation, but to insure the greatest en- 
joyment, and to avoid the most misery, to 
each of the individuals who compose it,— 
if such be your desire, then equalize the 
conditions of men, and establish democratic 
institutions. 


Whatever you may think of that ad- 
vice, I submit that you have seldom 
had alternatives stated with so elegant 
a flourish. So elegant, indeed, that a 
wise man might be forgiven for grab- 
bing both alternatives at once. But you 
reckon without the host of wisdom if 
you think that you can take either al- 
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ternative. It is a “‘choiceless choice” 
upon which our philosopher wastes 
such elegance and not a little elo- 
quence too. For hear how the prophet 
ends the option: 


But if the time be past at which such a 
choice was possible, and if some power su- 
perior to that of man already hurries us, 
without consulting our wishes, towards one 
or the other of these two governments, let 
us endeavor to make the best of that which 
is alloted to us, and, by finding out both 
its good and its evil tendencies, be able to 
foster the former and repress the latter to 
the utmost.? 


If there ever had been the great 
choice, it was foregone by de Tocque- 
ville’s time, so de Tocqueville thought. 
Only little choices remained to alleviate 
the choiceless choice. That he thought 
the great choice of evolutionary direc- 
tion was foregone, is made clear in 
numerous affirmations. He gives as his 
main reason for writing the work at 
all the fact that he had been seized 
of a vision of this social fatalism. He 
characterizes the source of this literary 
inspiration as “a kind of religious ter- 
ror produced in the author’s mind by 
the view of this irresistible revolution 
which has advanced for centuries in 
spite of every obstacle, and which is 
still advancing in the midst of the ruins 
it has caused.” History had fated men 
to be free. ‘In running over the pages 
of our history for seven hundred years,” 
says he, ‘‘we shall scarcely find a single 
great event which has not promoted 
equality of condition.” God had saved 
man the trouble of choice. ‘““The grad- 
ual development of the principle of 
equality is, therefore, a Providential 
fact. It has all the chief characteristics 
of such a fact: it is universal, it is dur- 
able, it constantly eludes all human in- 
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terference, and all events as well as all 
men contribute to its progress.’ 

Neither God nor Nature, however, 
in rendering the great choice choiceless 
for modern men, neither had saved 
men from the minor inconvenience at- 
tending this inflicted choice. Perhaps, 
however, there remained in human 
hands some capacity to mediate the 
course and to ameliorate the unearned 
increments of woe. So de Tocqueville 
seemed to think. It is not a rare atti- 
tude in those prophetic. At the close 
of Volume Two, indeed, this French 
visitor makes clearer in detail how 
stood in his mind this matter of fate 
and freedom. It may read strange to a 
systematic philosopher, but it comes 
from the prophetic corner of the 
Frenchman’s mind. ‘‘Providence,” says 
he, ‘has not created mankind entirely 
independent or entirely free. It is true, 
that around every man a fatal circle is 
traced, beyond which he cannot pass; 
but within the wide verge of that circle 
he is powerful and free: as it is with 
man, so with communities. The nations 
of our time cannot prevent the condi- 
tions of men from becoming equal; but 
it depends upon themselves whether 
the principle of equality is to lead them 
to servitude or freedom, to prosperity 
or wretchedness.’’? 

At any rate we may join the prophet 
in hoping so. This ‘servitude of the 
regular,” as de Tocqueville so happily 
characterizes it, is the fated form which 
freedom has taken in many great 
minds. 

If the philosophic mood counte- 
nances resignation toward the circle, 
then certainly the prophetic mood coun- 
sels fatalism toward the fringe. If, 
however, it be determined and if fur- 
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ther one can achieve the vantage of 
the determining person or principle or 
process, then one can foresee; and if 
foresee, why not forefend: foreseeing, 
one can forewarn us; and if we be 
kindly forewarned, why should we not 
prudently be forearmed? Wit to fore- 
see even the witless ways of fate, 
should certainly provide some modicum 
of wisdom to avoid. It was this atti- 
tude, as we contemporaries may well 
remember, which made Abraham Lin- 
coln the tower of strength in that other 
national storm—not foreseen by our 
prophet—in that other storm where 
only unity could save this Union from 
disaster. 

“The whole world to him,’ said 
Leonard Swett, one of Lincoln’s closest 
friends, “was a question of cause and 
effect. He believed the results to which 
certain causes tended; he did not be- 
lieve that these results could be ma- 
terially hastened or impeded.” Lincoln, 
however, like de Tocqueville, did seem 
to believe that the results of these 
causes could be mitigated by human 
candor and kindness. But as for the 
rest, says Swett again, Lincoln’s “tac- 
tics were to get himself in the right 

lace and remain there still, until 
events would find him in that place.” 
So it was with our prophet, de Tocque- 
ville. The philosopher in each of them, 


could that spirit have had its complete 
way, would probably have seamed over 
the littler fissures of amelioration with 
the same inevitability that rendered the 
great chasm of choice uncrossable. But 
as de Tocqueville remarked and as Lin- 
coln observed, it is as difficult to be 
consistent in action as it is easy in 
speech. 

At any rate de Tocqueville, the 
prophet, has disclosed for us, as Carl 
Becker has described for us, ‘the Heav- 
enly City of the 18th Century Philoso- 
phers”; and the citadel of that City 
arises in America as predicted. While 
Scientists continue to draw their curves 
and philosophers extrapolate them with 
moderate abandon, we live in the 
shadow of mighty events foretold by 
those who jumped the coop of both 
knowledge and caution to soar in the 
upper air of fated freedom. May all 
the prophets watch over us as we ful- 
fill the fate foretold for us by them. 
If we should fool the prophets by turn- 
ing up with consequences cuckoo to 
their clairvoyance, may we not thereby 
fool ourselves by turning cuckoo—and 
crowing out of our cosmic turn. About 
the future, rare men may be rash; but 
we are custodians of a present that 
cautions against carelessness, that coun- 
sels courage. And if courage, why not 
hope? 


Setting for My Son 


JAMES FRANKLIN LEWIS 


Scope and variety, rhythm and motion, 
Flavor of earth, heart-filling, 

Red-banked homeliness, heart-willing, 
Multiple tabernacle, sitting in refuge, 
Steeped in berries, wild simplicity, 

Home to accept our children, distant cousins, 
Grandsons, greatsons, day into age, 

These man-pervaded mountains, unchained. 


And here these sprouts of hills, 

Whose heads compose between them 

Safely a solvent of the vallied vastness, 

In time of violence hold their locks of peace, 
And their precipitate canals of passion, 
Deep-seatedly. 


They who have swallowed the gasping fire, 
Ere now, 

Of many a sultry sputtering sun, 

Shall settle of seasons comfortably again, 
About their dense heights, 

And drain them simple out to valleys 
Whose cool-put length of lane 

These heads composed between them, 
Spoken-of times gone. 


And the humor of farmering waters, 
Coursing along, 

And jotting a charge of ripples 

Back to the change of wind, 

Shall descend unchanged to our descendants, 
Those who live to breed and learn, 

Those come back begrimed and wiser, 
Those who return. 


Poems by John Holmes 


Old Cheese and Cold Beer 


Nobody cried about me, said the old waiter, 
Nobody cried when I left home. 

I learned my trade in the old country, 

I was ready to work at seventeen. 

Nothing I haven't seen, he said. 
Everywhere in the world, he said. 

I couldn’t go back there if I wanted to. 
My people are dead in the old country. 
Eat more of the black bread, it is good. 
Try a little of the mustard on meat. 
Nobody who comes here, he said, 

For the old cheese and the cold beer, 
Knows how far I have come from home. 
Hamburg. Valparaiso. San Francisco. Rome. 
All the big boats. London. Everywhere. 
Everywhere in the world, he said. 

My people are dead in the old country. 


What Have We Got? 


Since the thirtieth year of my age I’ve heard the cry 
That on a seventeenth-century night no one in England answered. 
O God! O save me! Black silence, and another blow. 
I believe the man died in a ditch, of many wounds, and no name. 


I believe there is more murder than they print in the papers, 
And the news I read I scarcely understand, 

but I have bad dreams. 
I dream magazine pictures of refugees with bundles, plodding, 
The road full of them, a long road going somewhere, nowhere, 
A road leading away from home. 


And they might be my wife, my child, myself with a pushcart, plodding. 


Where did they sit down? When did they open the clumsy package, 
And what had I put in it, shirts, toys, insurance policies, 
Food out of the icebox, what did I save? 


The day after this dream I say little. 

People notice my bad temper. 

But I am not angry, it isn’t anger. 

What can we save? What have we got that goes best in a bundle? 
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Scale for a Map of This Year 


The longest distance I ever traveled was from the kitchen to the telephone, 
Ten years ago, knowing what the ring meant. 

The deepest I ever went down 

Was into the night that Johnny, aged three, spent alone, 

Bruised, bandaged, drugged, in the hospital after an accident. 

Young mothers and fathers know how we clung together awake 

All night that night; how quiet the house was in the morning. 


Measure from the first meal the first day in our first house 

To London under the bombs, Greece after the bombs, or France. 
Measure the darkness 

Of our living-room any night in the eighth year of our marriage, 
The last lamp-switch snapped off, the chairs there unseen, 

Our hands finding each other’s hands as we go up to bed, 

And the darkness in the dark 

Behind bound eyes by a wall in Europe the same night. 

The scale reads no distance here. 

The scale says near. 


I am in the happiest house since I was a boy; 

Big, airy, quiet in the mornings, trees outside all the windows. 
Our furniture is full of stories, the books speak, 

The rooms are scarcely empty of our friends here yesterday. 

I am almost forty. I worry. Sometimes it is very bad. 

The planes drone often, like conscience, or fear, overhead. 

My son asks what the whistles are, and I tell him trains. 


Sometimes I forget. When we are all here 

Where our planning brought us and our luck and love, 

It is enough; I think, at the table, we have enough food. 

So we eat the good moments, the meat; we have one another. 
Then we remember the starving. 


Measure the distance a voice travels from room to room. 
Measure the distance a word moves from page to heart. 


Listen to this map. There is a big old slow clock ticking, 
The same sound in this book-lined, print-hung, lamplit room 
As in an English writer’s burned-out library. 

The same sound in the big hallway full of coats and voices 
As in a roofless, childless, nameless house in China. 
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Time was a match flaring in a dark door. 
Time was a fern opening on the windowsill. 
Measure the hour we live in here. 

I never heard so many clocks before. 

The farthest place I ever read about is near. 
The strangest country I ever visited is this year. 


The Great Speech 


“What I have come here to tell you is that every man 
Is a soul as real as a fenced-in field on a mountain 
Where grass grows, and the great clouds stand over him. 
The sun shines on every man, on every man’s mountain; 
I tell you nothing can darken that sun—”’ noise, 
Train-whistles, traffic crowding at the corner, horns. 

“T tell you the history of the soul is made for a man 
By that sun, every day—” noise, tires on the wet street, 
A man’s singing a hundred times amplified, the loud 
Mechanical voice carried slowly through the next street. 
“This soul, this man, this green and growing field, 
Quietly in his seasons knows his God; and nothing 
Shall trespass on this acre, none shall lay waste 

This mountain pasture.” Trolley-cars. Radio. Noise. 
“What is he saying now?” 


“Something about mountains.” 


‘Who did they say he is?” 


“Some speaker. I don’t know.” 


Ash-barrels, fire-engines, noise, radio, noise. 

‘‘And the soul of modern man is a commonwealth 

By this man governable, by this man—” noise— 

“I ask you to climb up the mountain where the grass 
Is every man’s’ —noise—‘‘sun is every man’s, where 
History is ready for a new chapter, where’’—noise, 
The telephone, carpenters, radio, what did he say 

I couldn’t hear let’s get out of this place forget it. 
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How to Win Friends and Influence Artists 


WALTER ABELL 


HAVE stopped the above title 
| after the second phrase because 

Dale Carnegie stopped his there, 
and because it is long enough for a 
title anyway. But the idea does not stop 
there. It goes this way: how to win 
friends and influence artists and have 
a lot of fun and promote an American 
Renaissance and perhaps become fa- 
mous and perhaps become wealthy. 

It is really very simple. And the fun- 
niest part of it is that it’s true. The an- 
swer iS: get acquainted with artists. 

Millions of people, in a country like 
the United States, are interested to one 
degree or another in art. Most of them 
never get to know an artist. They get 
acquainted with museums, and some of 
them, if they live in a metropolis, get 
acquainted with the dealers’ galleries. 
In the museums and galleries, they get 
acquainted with pictures, statues, rugs, 
and pottery. If they haunt a particular 
museum regularly, they get acquainted 
with the guards and probably with the 
members of the institution’s educational 
staff. In the dealers’ galleries, after a 
few visits, they get acquainted with the 
clerks in charge; in the smaller and less 
formal galleries, with the dealers them- 
selves. A good many members of this 
interested art public enroll for lecture 
courses on art, and so get acquainted 
with lecturers. They finally get ac- 
quainted with almost everything con- 
nected with art except artists. 

Artists are somehow left out of the 
picture. For one thing, artists are not 
usually to be seen in museums or gal- 
leries, or, if they are there, they are not 


labelled. And then most people have 
a curious twist of one kind or another 
in their ideas about artists. In the minds 
of most laymen, artists are likely to be 
classed among the more mysterious and 
less approachable species of humanity. 
A farmer, a shopkeeper, or a doctor— 
these are comprehensible human beings 
who fill respectable human callings. But 
an artist! He’s more like a. . . well, 
like a hobo. At the least, he is a strange 
person, a person out of the ordinary, 
a person you don’t quite know how to 
take. Maybe he’s not only strange but 
lofty. Maybe he’s a genius. You might 
whisper, if you recognized him, ‘There 
goes Mr. So-and-So, the sculptor,” or 
“That’s Miss Blank, the painter,” but 
if you share the popular conception of 
an artist, you'd probably hesitate to in- 
troduce yourself and develop an ac- 
quaintance. 

Professional workers in the field of 
art, such as curators and lecturers, soon 
outgrow this mystification and awe in 
relation to artists, but they sometimes 
develop kinks of their own. To them, 
it may be, art is important, but artists 
are not. Pictures and sculpture to fill 
exhibition halls, new displays to talk 
or write about: these are indispensable. 
But artists, on occasion, can be some- 
thing of a nuisance. They cannot be 
hung on a wall or set on a pedestal 
with a finality beyond appeal. They 
sometimes develop ideas of their own; 
ideas which do not fit completely into 
a curatorial scheme of things. If you 
could get art without artists, by some 
kind of immaculate conception, that 
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would be much the more satisfactory 
way. 

Now, as a matter of fact, you cannot 
get art without artists. Although we 
have almost come to believe that muse- 
ums and galleries and pictures in gold 
frames and statues on pedestals and 
catalogues and reproductions and books 
and lectures about art—although we 
have almost come to accept these things 
as independent, self-sufficient realities, 
they are not. They all depend upon, de- 
rive from, the artist. Had no artist ever 
lived or striven at his creative task, 
there could be no museums or galleries, 
no pictures or statues, no curators or 
critics. The central point, the hub, the 
pivot, of the whole realm of art is the 
artist. Every culture which seeks to pro- 
mote for itself the satisfactions and ad- 
vantages which spring from art must 
give a focal place to the artist—a place 
considerably more focal than we have 
been giving him in recent times. 


II 


In periods favored by certain forces 
of social cohesion, this has been gener- 
ally recognized. The artist was revered 
as an individual whose talent and train- 
ing enabled him to provide humanity 
with benefits not to be obtained from 
any other source. He was hailed as a 
discoverer and inventor, which in fact 
he is: a discoverer of new ways of mak- 
ing life more significant and agreeable, 
an inventor of beauty and of utility in 
beauty. He received an acclaim and a 
material reward such as we today might 
give to an Edison or a Marconi. 

The leading artists of ancient Egypt 
ranked as honored and wealthy court 
officials. One of them, the architect 
Imhotep, was deified, presumably for 
being the first man to conquer stone as 
a building material, and for thus pro- 


viding humanity with sources of archi- 
tectural grandeur and permanence pre- 
viously inconceivable. Phidias, the great 
Athenian sculptor, is reported to have 
enjoyed the friendship of Pericles, the 
ruler of the state. During the Renais- 
sance, artists were among the friends 
and protégés of popes and princes. The 
more favored not only decorated the 
palaces of their patrons, but were suf- 
ficiently well off in worldly goods to 
maintain palatial establishments of 
their own. Rubens, in addition to be- 
ing a painter, was intimate with many 
of the rulers of his day, and served on 
diplomatic missions to several of the 
courts of Europe. 

If one consider the rank and file of 
artists through the ages, the attainment 
of such high rank in affairs of state was 
no doubt the exception rather than the 
rule, but there was a rule nevertheless 
and one of almost equal importance. 
By and large, through most of the peti- 
ods of history, the artist was regarded 
as an indispensable craftsman: a solid 
member of society who made things 
which humanity needed; a skilled work- 
man and designer who could fashion 
the magic of a stained glass window, 
inlay a shield with cunning damascene, 
or paint an altar piece, according to his 
calling. These were desirable things, 
done with professional competence, and 
rewarded with professional fees. The 
designers of Greek vases, of Gothic 
tapestries, of Renaissance paintings even 
of the minor sort, enjoyed this fortify- 
ing station in society. People understood 
their aims and admired their skill. They 
pursued their callings upheld by a com- 
fortable living and by the respect of 
the community. They were not regarded 
as “queer’”’ or “different,” they did not 
live in garrets, and they did not starve. 

For more than a century past, things 
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have been otherwise. To say exactly 
where the train went off the track is 
not easy. The Industrial Revolution had 
something to do with it. The sudden 
development of machine production un- 
dermined the traditional position of the 
craftsman and took a century or more 
to develop his successor in practical pro- 
duction, the industrial designer. The 
craft foundations of art were thus se- 
verely shaken, and the whole super- 
structure which rested upon them sub- 
jected to strain. “Art” was suddenly 
and violently excluded from the field 
of utility, and forced to confine itself 
largely to the more remote and poetic 
regions of “the fine arts.”” Political and 
cultural changes also had their influ- 
ence. The patronage formerly provided 
by church and state was crumbling. De- 
mocracy, still in its infancy, had not 
awakened to its potential role as a new 
art patron of the modern age. The mid- 
dle classes, but lately risen from the 
peasantry, had lost their native peasant 
crafts without having acquired the ar- 
tistic traditions of the former aris- 
tocracy. 

Whatever the reason, the break came. 
Between the artist and society there 
grew a widening rift. The artist, left 
without adequate support, either moral 
or material, struggled as best he could 
against adverse conditions. For him, in 
fact, the depression began a century 
and a half ago. During all the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries, there 
was no real period of prosperity for 
him. Bankers and industrialists were 
getting rich; professional people were 
well to do, tradesmen were at least 
comfortably well off. Most artists were 
permanently unemployed. They suffer- 
ed, and their work suffered, in exactly 
the same measure as any other profes- 
sion suffers from unemployment. They 


became queer or defiant of society in 
exactly the same degree as the repre- 
sentatives of any other profession 
would become queer and defiant if de- 
prived of income and social recogni- 
tion. And the public, drifting in the 
opposite direction on its side of the 
gulf, lost its normal contacts with the 
artist, its understanding of his aims and 
methods; felt that the artist was differ- 
ent and ascribed that difference to 
“art,” and not to its real cause—malad- 
justed social and economic conditions. 


Ill 


Evidence of these unfortunate cir- 
cumstances is still too common in con- 
temporary life, but likewise is there in- 
creasing evidence that the times are 
moving to close the gulf between the 
artist and society. Industrial design is 
putting artists back to work at their 
age-old task of crowning utility with 
beauty. Democracy, in such ventures as 
the Treasury Department Section of 
Fine Arts and the Federal Art Project, 
is lifting again the fallen banners of 
civic art patronage. Murals are once 
more appearing in the market place, 
accustoming us to the daily presence of 
art, and stimulating our taste for it. The 
Art in Action section of the Golden 
Gate Exposition brought live artists in- 
to captivity and allowed the public to 
see them at their creative tasks—tasks 
which no visitor could watch without 
admiration, and without feeling at least 
a latent desire to try his own hand at 
productive activity. 

Related to these developments is the 
“artist-in-residence” plan sponsored 
during recent years by the American As- 
sociation of Colleges and supported by 
grants from the Carnegie Corporation. 
Under this plan, an artist lives in a 
college community for one or more aca- 
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demic years, executing a mural or other 
artistic enterprise on the campus, and 
affording both students and faculty an 
opportunity to see the work develop 
and to cooperate in it as voluntary ap- 
prentices. The observance of a National 
Art Week, begun in 1940 at the sug- 
gestion of President Roosevelt, consti- 
tutes a further effort to bring the artist 
and the public into mutually enriching 
relations with each other. Similar ef- 
forts, both national and local, may be 
expected in the future. They are char- 
acteristic of an age which is becoming 
increasingly conscious of its underlying 
cultural problems. Ultimately, they will 
bring to the artist widened sources of 
patronage, and to the people the widen- 
ed enjoyment of living which comes 
from possessing things worthy to be 
called works of art. | 

And this is where I make my simple 
suggestion, born of many happy ex- 
periences of my own: get acquainted 
with artists. Take advantage of the 
stimulus now in the air and look up 
a studio or two. Even though you have 
visited museums and attended lectures 
and read books on art and all the rest 
—all good things and not to be neg- 
lected—I venture to say that the studio 
will give you new experiences and new 
insights. 

Two bonds offer themselves most 
frequently as natural sources of con- 
tact between observers and artists: the 
bond of neighborhood and the bond of 
artistic conviction. In local communities, 
whether the small town or the city 
street or apartment house, the number 
of resident artists is likely to be small. 
That being the case, it is worth while 
for those interested in art to keep in 
touch with all of them, and to share 
the progress of their work in a neigh- 
borly manner. A Federal Art Project 


administrator once told me an interest- 
ing fact concerning certain artists who 
were working in New York but who 
came from various parts of the United 
States. When asked whether they pre- 
ferred to do their Project work in New 
York or in their home communities, 
many of them chose the latter. They 
had not come to the city exclusively to 
be in a big center, but partly because 
their communities offered no means of 
support to an artist. When the question 
of support was no longer involved, they 
preferred to return to the regional 
stimulus and more natural context of 
their own communities. Contacts such 
as I have suggested between the people 
of a community and their local artists 
may not be sufficient to solve the artist's 
problems, but they will certainly set in 
motion forces which will tend in that 
direction. 

The other natural point of contact is 
to get in touch, whenever possible, with 
an artist whose work has especially 
moved you, irrespective of where he 
may reside. Ask permission to visit his 
studio for the purpose of seeing more 
of his work, or if distance makes a per- 
sonal visit impossible at the moment, 
drop him a line expressing your inter- 
est in what he is doing. More than once, 
in my own experience, such a beginning 
has led to a permanent artistic friend- 
ship. 

What could be more natural, if you 
like a man’s work, than a desire to 
know the man himself ? To have known 
Van Gogh or Cezanne, Titian or Giotto, 
would certainly have been an experience 
as worth while as to have bought their 
pictures. Or, at any rate, to own their 
pictures having known them, would be 
a richer and more rounded experience 
than to own their pictures without hav- 
ing known them. The interest which we 
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take in reading their biographies is an 
indication that contact with the source 
of art in the creative personality adds 
another dimension to our enjoyment of 
the art itself. The patrons of the past 
usually knew their artists. Lorenzo de’ 
Medici did not merely buy the works 
of Botticelli and Michelangelo. He had 
them often in his household. He under- 
stood art the better for such personal 
contacts; and they, life. 


IV 


But the biographical or personal as- 
pects of contact with artists are not the 
only significant ones; perhaps not the 
most significant ones. Equally impor- 
tant is the insight received into the na- 
ture of art itself, and into the relation 
of art to the times. In the studio we 
see art from the inside, as it emerges 
from life and expresses life, rather than 
as a series of material objects having, 
or seeming to have, an independent ex- 
istence of their own. If you win the 
artist’s confidence—and you can usually 
win it if you feel a sincere interest in 
his work—he can show you art without 
gold frames or pedestals; art in the 
making, art fresh with the touch of 
brush or chisel. There you can see the 
thing grow, see the labor that goes into 
it, the complexity of the problems it 
sometimes involves. Of the many ways 
to grow in comprehension of art and 
in power of response to it, this first- 
hand contact with work in progress is 
certainly one of the most fertile. 

There is another fascination about 
art in the studio. Its ultimate value is 
still to be determined. The world has 
still to see and judge it. You have a 
chance to form your judgment in ad- 
vance; a first-edition chance to pick the 
winners before the world has snapped 
them up. During recent times, many 


of the real winners have gone unwanted 
and unsung for a long time before the 
world woke up to them. Only a genera- 
tion ago Van Goghs and Cezannes were 
selling for a pittance. What an extra- 
ordinary opportunity it was to have 
been alive then with a sense of beauty 
unclogged by traditional formulas; an 
Opportunity to acquire radiant creations 
for a song, and even by that song to 
lend a helping hand to geniuses whom 
the world as yet misunderstood and re- 
jected. Those who had the vision to 
seize that opportunity reaped rich re- 
wards in the enjoyment of art, in the 
personal distinction which they acquired 
as collectors and connoisseurs, and—if 
they chose to part with their treasures 
—in material gain. 

Whether there are Van Goghs and 
Cezannes in our studios today, we need 
not attempt to say. Certainly there are 
artists the value and beauty of whose 
work is far beyond the world’s present 
recognition of it. In fact, cultural con- 
ditions being what they are, I am in- 
clined to believe that some of the great- 
er artists of the present generation will 
prove to be those least successful at the 
moment as best sellers. Best sellers, of 
course, command the highest prices. 
Hence the sad paradox that the more 
deeply significant the work of an artist 
is, the less immediate recognition he is 
likely to receive. For the artist, this is 
one of the riddles of existence in our 
troubled world. For the collector with 
vision, it opens the adventure of pros- 
pecting in virgin fields, with the ever- 
present chance of finding undiscovered 
treasure. For those of us who love art, 
but lack the means to buy the high- 
priced treasures of the past, it affords 
one of the few existing chances to se- 
cure genuine art at prices we can com- 
pass. Personally, I know of no better 
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way to spend an exciting afternoon than 
to visit the studio of an artist about 
whose work I have come to feel a con- 
viction, and to pore over drawings or 
sculpture or pottery or whatever other 
forms of art may be produced in the 
place, while they are still fresh from 
their creator's hands. Such experiences 
rank among the choice hours of ex- 
istence for a limited number of col- 
lectors and curators and critics. It would 
be well for both artist and public if 


Street Scene 


CHARLES EDWARD EATON 


they were shared by larger numbers. 

Of course artists are busy people like 
the rest of us. Even when the world 
rejects them, they persist at their cre- 
ative labors. Wholesale invasions of 
their studios might disconcert them. But 
they have much to gain as well as to 
give by closer contact with society. Most 
of them appreciate this fact and wel- 
come visitors who come to their studios 
under the impulse of a genuine interest 
in art. 


Last year we walked alone 
the avenue of grief 
Where people trod upon 
pavement of disbelief. 
The city’s active wall 
began in every heart; 
The crowd would shove and maul 
to keep themselves apart. 
Competing blatancies 
of man and motor car 
Blared need for a release 
from life so insular. 
Pedestrians this year 
have learned too much too late; 
Shop windows mirror here 
phrenology of fate. 
Cries of crippled newsboys 
send volleys of despair; 
We wait for normal voice 
to soothe the peppered air. 
Then walking, glad of touch, 
in arch of towered city, 
Close we let our bodies lurch 
through longing and pity. 
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Pencil Study, by Thomas Hart Benton 
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PRO TEM, MISSOURI, Pencil Study by Thomas Hart Benton 


It Is Not Interesting 
Reflections on College Football 


ROLLO WALTER BROWN 


other bellow their commands 

to “get up and support the team” I am 

going to risk making my honest decla- 

ration of belief concerning college foot- 

ball: it has ceased to be an interesting 
ame. 

Nobody should misunderstand my 
position. I have not come to it either 
willingly or hastily. I am a fan. Ever 
since college I have been a fan—in 
football, hockey, baseball, basketball, 
and track. I never miss a game or a 
meet which I am able to attend. And 
since my occupation for more than a 
decade has taken me to nearly all parts 
of the country two or three times each 
year, I have seen intercollegiate con- 
tests in which institutions in most states 
of the Union have been represented. 

It has been through attending games 
in this way that I have seen how col- 
lege football has become uninteresting. 
Of course, if you are one of the par- 
tisans, if your college is engaged, there 
is a certain attraction in a contest of 
any kind—even if it should consist of 
nothing more than trying to roll a 
granite boulder across a field against 
opposition. But when I travel over the 
country and chance to see football 
games in this or that college town 
where I must spend the week-end, no 
violent partisanship drives me to the 
field. I go because I wish to enjoy the 
excitement of seeing mental ingenuity 
and physical skill combined in unex- 

pected ways that make for progression 


IGHT while megaphones from 
R one end of the country to the 


of some sort, just as I would see a 
major league baseball game, a profes- 
sional football match, or a track meet. 
And when I see college football in this 
way, I am disappointed. 

Not that the entire afternoon is whol- 
ly without interest. Incidental and 
chance happenings keep it from being 
too dull. Watching great numbers of 
individuals—many of them in bright 
colors—merging into a crowd never 
ceases to be diverting. It is something, 
too, to await the college bands and see 
which institution has been able to pur- 
chase the bigger bass drum. Then it 
rests the mind from the troubles of a 
dictator-ridden world to watch the 
drum majors do their stuff, and to re- 
flect pleasantly on whether studying in 
a Big Ten university is likely to result 
in more revolutions per minute than 
the same period of concentration in 
Dartmouth, Leland Stanford, or Duke. 
One can note the expansion of drum 
majory, too. Sometimes co-ed drum 
majors suddenly appear in force and 
like a bright cloud hover along flash- 
ingly with the high-stepping male who 
twirls not merely one baton but two, 
and sends them over the crossbar and 
catches them as he marches under, just 
as if he were doing post-graduate work 
in the subject. Or one can speculate on 
why co-ed drum majors seem always 
to be blondes. 

Or one can watch the sky and see 
which candidate for political office is 
able to send up the airplane with the 
longest tail—and slogan—or what the 
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latest air-technique is in advertising cig- 
arettes. Or one can wander through the 
crowd under the stadium between 
halves and try to determine such mat- 
ters as whether the women in mink 
coats drinking whiskey straight out- 
number the men in coon coats who are 
having theirs in the same fashion; or 
whether the graduates of ‘Christian col- 
leges” drink less or more than the grad- 
uates of state universities. _ 

Those in charge of games are glad 
to be supported by these incidental in- 
terests. They feel the need of artificial 
boosts. Sometimes squads of college 
freshmen are drafted by somebody to 
entertain the spectators with organized 
feats of skill which require intellectual 
capacity, such as leap frog. Sometimes 
the two armies of cheer leaders engage 
in a contest of acrobatic stunts. Some- 
times a fire department or an ambulance 
or a delivery iruck screeches or roars in 
from the outside world to bring a sur- 
prise of some kind. In an intermission 
in one game that I recently attended, 
the Railway Express truck came tearing 
on to the field at one side of the grid- 
iron and unloaded what might have 
been a coffin on end, but what in fact 
was only a package from which the girl 
who had been chosen—but not yet pro- 
claimed—queen of an approaching ball 
was duly taken and made to declare 
over the microphone—she required lit- 
tle urging—how happy she was to be 
queen. Or the band that in continuous 
formation is able to spell out the names 
of the most colleges in the prescribed 
number of minutes between halves re- 
ceives a medal or a cup. 

These things go along with the game 
and enliven it. But see the game itself! 

The people who have assembled in 
the stands have shouted and roared de- 
fiantly at each other until they are ready 


for a frenzied let-go. The teams dash 
upon the field, and the cheering is hys- 
terical. It is going to be a whirlwind. 
Officials have begun to come out in the 
open from everywhere. Men on the side- 
lines hitch themselves up to the wires 
that run loosely along the edge of the 
gridiron to the loud-speaker on the top 
of the stadium, so that they may be 
ready to tell the spectators what is tak- 
ing place. The captains signal “Ready.” 
The whistle blows. The ball is kicked. 

The players who receive the ball go 
into a long huddle. Then they come out 
of it, get set with deliberate scientific 
firmness, shift just when everybody had 
expected the ball to be snapped, and in 
an impotent-looking play gain a yard. 
After another long huddle, a second 
play results in no gain, and they decide 
to kick. They are going to play safe. 
They are going to play for the breaks. 
The kick is a poor one, but it does not 
matter; somebody was off-side, and the 
ball is brought back, the penalty paced 
off, and the same play is tried. This 
time the ball goes a little farther, and 
the man who receives it brings it back 
a few yards. On the first play, some- 
body finds a hole in the line and goes 
through for fifteen yards. Somebody 
else finds the same hole. Immediately 
the team on defense takes time out, and 
while the men are stretched out on the 
grass relaxing, two substitutes come 
rushing in to plug up the hole. The 
opposing coach senses the strategy and 
immediately sends in a new backfield. 
From this time on, both teams are go- 
ing to play for the breaks. Everything 
is done with caution. The tempo of life 
slows down. For the first quarter the 
ball zigzags back and forth uneventful- 
ly across the middle of the field. 

For the new quarter the ball has to 
be carried twenty or thirty yards by an 
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oficial who measures the distance be- 
yond the thirty-five yard line by heeling 
and toeing. Some rooters yell that he is 
not putting his heel back close against 
his toe. All this helps to relax over- 
pitched minds. Then we have another 
quarter that consists chiefly of huddles, 
getting set, time out, and substitutions. 
There was one moment of great excite- 
ment when the man carrying the ball 
ran into one of the officials, sent him 
sprawling where there was no turf, and 
muddied his white field-uniform. 

At the beginning of the second half 
there is promise of something. The 
visitors run round and round, lifting 
their knees high to exercise them. They 
mean business. Immediately they make 
five yards. They rush into a huddle, 
come out of it, go back into it, and stay 
so long that they are penalized five 
yards for huddling overtime. They try 
a pass that fails. Then they try one that 
succeeds — that is good for twenty 
yards! Immediately three substitutes 
come running in for the defense. When 
the line-up seems settled for a play or 
two and the stands have remembered 
which down it was, somebody gets 
away with the ball; somebody else gets 
away with it; it is going into scoring 
territory! 

Immediately the team on defense 
takes time out to break the pace of the 
attack. A boy rushes out with the tray 
of individual drinking-cups, and the 
players gulp down the water and throw 
the cups on the ground. An official who 
has not picked any up before decides 
to do it this time. He is heavier than 
if he were in training, and the stands 
cheer somewhat too wildly when he 
demonstrates that he can reach to the 
ground. Just when the teams are lining 
up for the play, six or seven substitutes 
—some for each side—come galloping 


in. And then somebody gets away—for 
a touchdown. But an official with a 
whistle in the bass clef rushes over 
from the sidelines and the ball is 
brought back. There is an argument be- 
tween the captain of the team that 
made the touchdown and the officials. 
It is conducted with high deliberative 
fairness, but eventually the officials win. 
Then the captain wins by sending the 
ball over a second time. Who can say 
that that is not a score? 

The final quarter is much like the 
others except that there are more sub- 
stitutions. My mind begins to wander. 
How many substitutes are there in the 
world? On consecutive Saturdays I saw 
two games in which, according to the 
official records, the substitutions kept 
mounting until one hundred and six- 
teen different players had participated. 
And because many of these men were 
taken out and then later put back for 
a time, the number seemed to the spec- 
tator to be much greater. The games 
lost all semblance of contests between 
teams and became running displays of 
the total man-power of each institution. 

Other people’s minds now seem to 
be wandering, too. When the teams are 
taking time out for somebody’s twisted 
ankle, and some old grad loafs along 
the sidelines with a bear—or a bulldog, 
or a ram, or whatever animal seems 
best to represent the spirit of his insti- 
tution—there are derisive laughs. The 
loud-speaker announces that Dr. So- 
and-So is wanted on the telephone. 
Half the crowd treat the announcement 
merrily, and somebody across opposite 
us with good lungs calls out, “What's 
her number, Doc?” The loud speaker 
announces scores in other games, and 
there is cheering—and booing. 

Play is resumed. There is a gain. The 
officials are uncertain whether it makes 
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a first down. The linesmen run over 
from the sidelines to measure. One 
linesman trips on the dangling chain. 
The applause is deafening. 

It is a first down. Immediately two 
Irishmen near me start a fight. Every- 
body forgets the game. The people on 
the opposite side of the stadium can 
make out what is happening, and like- 
wise neglect the game to cheer contest- 
ants who go at it without delays or 
substitutions. While the fight is on, 
somebody gets away with the ball and 
carries it far into enemy territory. The 
score may yet be tied. But on the next 
play somebody fumbles, and the team 
with the score recovers the ball. 

Substitutes are rushed in—just in the 
strained hope that somebody might yet 
do something spectacular. But nobody 
does. 

The sun is low behind the stadium. 
In the declining day the spirit wanes, 
and all human endeavor seems futile. 


Lost Empires 


STANTON A. COBLENTZ 


It is the visitors who are ahead in the 
score, and they now spend their time 
in every sort of stalling that will guar- 
antee no possibility of anything further 
of an exciting nature. Their supporters 
are crowding down toward the end 
zones in order to uproot the goal posts 
when the gun ends the game. Police- 
men are warning them—great burly 
men in blue uniform who pretend to 
disregard the jeering remarks of the 
more vocal men in the hesitant mob. 
Since there is nothing much to see on 
the gridiron, the spectators stand up to 
see whether the policemen mean busi- 
ness. Then slowly they begin to move 
toward the exits. At last there is the 
gun, and in an instant the field is cov- 
ered with spectators who are pushing 
and hurrying to get away ahead of 
those who depend on the regular exits. 
In four cases out of five, something 
like that is what I see. As an athletic 
contest it is not worth the money. 


I gazed on storied empires ages dead; 

Saw Roman legions clattering in the sun; 

Peered on the graven courts of Babylon, 

And watched the stormed Assyrian walls turn red; 
Beheld blue seas where Pharaoh’s galleys sped; 


And marbled Athens. . 


. till, like vapors spun 


By moon and tide, they faded one by one 
Utterly as a shadow that has fled. 


Then other visions rose; and, in the night, 

I viewed familiar streets, with windowed flanks 

And arc-lit flickering throngs; and a great blast 

Of sparks and cinders whirled from height to height, 
Shaking the spires like trees; while all their ranks 
Tottered, and merged in the fabled past. 


Escape 


BREWSTER GHISELIN 


EMEMBER? You are a boy of 
twenty, standing at the rail of 
a moving ferryboat and look- 
ing into the dawn-bleak water of San 
Francisco Bay. You see on the swift 
water the spread thrust of vanishing 
foam. You hear the hush-slush at the 
boatside, and the underdrone of the en- 
gines. The wind leaps with a rush, lulls, 
leaps, flicking your eyelashes and biting 
the corners of your narrowed eyes. The 
land falls back at a wide angle from 
the wake-streak. The wind opens, loose 
and vast. 

Now you remember the dim stairs 
leading to the editorial rooms, and the 
yellow-dark wall and smoky window 
beyond the city editor’s desk. You see 
the room, pillared, hazy with smoke, 
and hear the shuddering noise of type- 
writers and feel the static cold under 
the yellow-haloed droplights. Boys and 
men are coming and going, or sitting 
at brief tasks. 

Crossing the bay, you always walk 
the upper deck. You see the lighted 
ferries pass in the late winter dawns, 
and wild fowl on the water: sharp- 
headed grebes in the welter, they jerk 
over wave crests and thrust with jagged 
footstrokes through the foam pools; or 
black ducks flying in threes and fives 
under the wind; and hungrily watchful 
gulls. In summer, riding on the train 
southward toward the ferry, you cross 
the marshes when the sun is already 
yellow on the level weed matted with 
dodder, and westward the shadow of 
the train runs large by the tracks and 
scares the herons from the sloughs. 


Now you turn from the wind-thrust, 
wondering how many more dawns you 
will come across the flat water beside 
the islands, to the wharves and the deep 
slip, the trampling disembarkment, the 
street-car up loud Market Street, the 
building to be entered, the city editor 
bawling to take the phone and get that 
story—about a fire, a robbery, or an 
incest. 

And on the other side of the mile- 
wide water of the Gate are hillsides 
where oxalis grows white-violet amid 
dark leaves under redwoods. The wild 
irises are in bloom: white wood irises, 
and the last blue grass irises, vivid as 
eyes. They are like Margaret herself, 
dynamic centers of life. 

Above the trees are pastures rough 
with bracken, where horned larks the 
color of dry grass nest invisible in 
earthcups. Still higher, wren tits sing 
in the tight tangles of mountain shrub- 
bery. The end of their singing leaves 
a texture of silence among the pathless 
thickets. There the manzanita is a pres- 
ence, oval leafed and smooth skinned, 
and the jay flies wide and high, open- 
ing and closing his wings over the 
loneliness. 

Busy all day in the city, you must 
be meeting people, questioning them, 
writing about their affairs, serving the 
public. You are not hard enough. You 
shrink from violating human feelings, 
to get the intimate and lurid facts that 
can rouse and gratify base and trivial 
interests. Last Friday you stood outside 
a hotel room waiting for the quarrel- 
ing woman and man inside to be silent, 
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before you knocked. You were to ask 
questions, any questions a newspaper- 
man might ask a couple who were in 
trouble with the police. It was some- 
thing shady—there was a story in it, the 
city editor had said. Pictures on an in- 
side page: Bigamy Charge Ends Honey- 
moon. Possibly a front-page spread, 
something as good as the Bug in a Rug 
divorce case of last month. After two 
or three minutes, you tiptoed back along 
the hall and went down to the street. 

You lean on the side rail to leeward. 
In the smoke mist southeast beyond 
Goat Island a few warships stand up 
from dawn water. The ferryboat has 
drawn in along the shore of wharves 
under brown Telegraph Hill. You re- 
member walking there with Margaret 
that night you missed the last ferry, 
and at dawn looking as into a future 
up at the long clouds written in rose 
and down into the paler fog. Now a 
year has gone over you. 

The ferry turns landward. With a 
long, slow, and at last heavily delaying 
glide it churns huge into the slip; it 
bumps, grinds with swaying, squealing 
impact of flanges glancing against the 
chewed wood of the slipsides, and eases 
in under the gangplank. 

You walk to the forward end, where 
on the cleared foredeck at the feet of 
the rope-checked crowd there is a scuffle 
of boatmen making fast the tossed 
cables. The boat’s bulk is tied up in the 
nick of the slip, the planks come down 
with a bump that shakes the deck. You 
walk into the bare upper halls of the 
Ferry Building and down long leather- 
muffled brass-railed stairs, taking the 
stairs to the furthest left, so that you 
shall come down before the flower 
booth, where there are lilies of the 
valley—small white flower-bells; and 
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scores of bunched pansies, violets, and 
camellias; fleshy rods of tuberoses; 
azaleas with pink mouths open; and a 
window of gardenias. The color, the 
freshness, the life is before you for an 
instant. 

There is your car, grinding the 
curve... 

As you enter the dim morning room, 
you feel a silence about the place. The 
city editor is leaning back lighting 
a cigarette; the typewriters are idle. 
Half the room is dark, the droplights 
snapped out. 

You go to your desk beside a big 
square plaster pillar. You sit for awhile 
staring through the smoke and the 
blunt cones of light. The only window, 
behind the city editor, streams a sad 
pallor of day. The man at the desk 
behind you turns over a third and 
fourth page of the newspaper he reads 
idly. . 

Jacobs coming in strolls over and 
takes his place at the copy desk. There 
is nothing doing this morning. You 
relax, and feeling sure of a free quarter 
of an hour you run a sheet of paper 
into the machine before you. The 
turned roller smells slightly of oil, 
clogged greasy dust, and typewriter ink, 
a smell as familiar as that of the 
long oiled floor, unused, in the early 
morning. 

Then you begin writing: 

Darling: 

It’s all wrong, this staying away from you, 
trying to ignore everything that doesn’t count 
in getting a certain job done. I try to keep 
my blood going by thinking of you. But it 
doesn’t work. Life is in tangible things. All 
day, for me, you are an abstraction. And you 
might not think so—but people and events 
are abstract too. If they weren’t I'd be fired 
in a week. I shouldn’t be able to ask Mary 


Brown about her sweetheart who shot her 
father when he interfered, or Mary Bonelli 
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how her little boy fell into the boiling water. 

We must be married soon; when I can be 
with you every night, maybe that will carry 
me through the day alive. 

I don’t want to become the kind of Suc- 
cess that exists in an abstract world. Success- 
ful men are mostly abstract, mostly dead. 
Even your own father. Don’t ask me again 
to be like him. Watch him and see what he’s 
lost. Watch your mother and him together. 
It could happen to us, ws. I don’t want to 
die: I love you too much. I love life too 
much, in this world where you are. 


Jack Banks, the managing editor, is 
standing by your desk. His eyes smile, 
his little moustache lifts: 

“Drew, we're having to cut the staff. 
It’s between you and Red. Red's been 
here longer; we're going to try to keep 
him on. He'll probably go too in a 
month or so. Too bad, kid. Try some- 
thing else. You’re not the type for 
this work.” 

You screw out the typed paper, fold 
it, and look up at the small face with 
its level brows and bright eyes, broad 
nose and mouth. You think: Is Jack 
Banks dead? Am I all wrong? Am I 
stupid, or yellow? 

“We can keep you on while you look 
for something else,” he adds. 

You think: clerk, bank teller, insur- 
ance salesman under Margaret’s father. 
You see redwoods standing over sun- 
punctured shadows on a hillside, and a 
path, cut in the mould of the hill, 
going up to a hill-built house, and at 
the door Margaret in a dress drawn 
tight at the waist. You look at the 
small moustache, and the question hard- 
ening in the eyes waiting for your 
answer. Possibly you can go now. You 
stand up quickly, your tipped chair 
swings in your hand. 

“Drew!” The city editor is calling 
you to go out on a run. 


You say, “I'd like to leave now if 
I can.” 

“Glad to keep you a few days, but 
if you want you can go now.” 

“Til go now.” 

“Ask for your check on the way out, 
then. And good luck!” 

An hour later you descend from a 
train, between the marshes and hills. 
The bay water gleams in the sun. You 
step across the rails and leave the sharp 
gravel for the highway. You turn up a 
dirt road between pasture hills. 

With newspapers you are finished 
forever; that fact alone makes the 
future seem certain and good. And 
labor in the business world is unthink- 
able. You must find work to do with 
your hands. 

You pass along a ridge carved on 
either side with tremenduous seams 
filled in with green smoke of foliage. 
Before you rises the spread of Tamal- 
pais powdered over with mountain 
shrubbery and blotched with the shadow 
of a cloud. Behind you is the bay, on 
your left a wild ridge, green with wind- 
carved blocks of laurel. The bleak 
upbeaten oceanlight whitens the sky 
beyond, from the mountain to the ghost 
of San Francisco in the south. 

Higher up, the road turns seaward, 
still rising toward the green saddle 
whence the land rolls stony and wild 
to the ocean. You leap the barbed wire 
of a pasture fence and go through 
pathless grass until you see the town 
like a gravel bar in the valley. Only a 
hundred yards down slope a last roof 
—Margaret’s—shows among the red- 
woods. 

Hastening down, you vault the lower 
fence and follow the path through oak 
scrub where hound’s tongue floats blue 
flowers, and a thrush swerves over fern. 
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Mullein pinks with furry leaves and 
beet-colored flowers grow about the 
door of the house. No one answers 
your knock; you open the door and 
go in. “Hello!” you call, expecting no 
answer. As you wander through the 
house, a loose plank speaks out under 
your feet like the accusation of a dis- 
coverer. Yet you feel your right to be 
there: that is only the mood of an 
empty house. You stand in the doors 
opening on the sleeping-porch. The can- 
vas roof is rolled back. There in the 
low bed under the redwoods she lies 
asleep. You kneel, and clasp her in a 
kiss to which she wakes slowly, folding 
her arms around you. 

“Why did you come?” she asks. 
“What time is it? We got home so 
late.” 

You feel the warmth of her sleep 
against you. 

“Where's Mother? You must go 
now,” she says, struggling upright. 
“You must. I'll come to you when I’m 
dressed.” 

On the driveway the hum and crackle 
of a motor car sounds. 

“Go now!” she whispers. “Please go! 
Please!” 

Hurriedly you push your unfinished 
letter into her hand. 

You are looking down on the garden 
pool as her mother rounds the corner. 
She is a slim woman, very neat, one 
of those women whose faces are full 
of masculine perception. She is peeling 
the glazed wrapping from a packet of 
cigarettes. 

“Hello, Mrs. Garth,” you say. 

“Hel-lo, Drew! Holiday today?” 

“No.” 

“Oh?” 

“Well, in a way it is. I’ve lost my 


job.” 


“Then it is a holiday, isn’t it?’’ she 
smiles. “Come on in! Have you had 
luncheon, Drew?” 

“No.” 

“Good. We'll all have luncheon to- 
gether, then. Come in.” She goes ahead 
of you, drawing the tight glove from 
her hand as she walks. 

Half an hour later the three of you 
are sitting at the dining room table. 
Margaret watches you without speak- 
ing. The sun outside looks hot. 

At last Mrs. Garth lays down her 
salad fork among the lettuce, and draw- 
ing a cigarette from the leather case 
by her plate, lights it, looking from her 
daughter to you. 

“You know, Drew, you'll have to get 
a job right away.” 

“I know I shall. I’ve decided to work 
with my hands.” 

“At what?” 

“Anything.” 

“That sounds foolish, Drew. You're 
quite unprepared for working with your 
hands. You've made contacts and had 
experience in the city.” 

“It zs foolish, Drew,” says Margaret. 

“TL prepare myself.” 

You watch her fumble a cigarette 
from the case and put it to her lips 
without the tap to pack it. You light 
a match and hold the flame over to 
her. She looks at her plate, then at you, 
then at her mother. 

“You are going to be married to 
Margaret, aren’t you, Drew?” 

“Yes.” 

“You must have a decent income, 
then, mustn’t you?” 

“I’m not afraid of hard work.” 

“And what sort of life will you offer 
Margaret!” 

“A happy one. That’s the point.” 

"Margaret punches out the unsmoked 


—_ 
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half of her cigarette. 
wrong, Drew.” 
“I’m not wrong.” 
“There's a place in Daddy's office 
for you.’ 

“You know I don’t want it. You 
know how I feel about that.” 

“I don’t think you want anything.” 

“I do. I want a lot of things.” 

“You want a life of hopeless pov- 
erty!” 

“No. But first of all I want xs to 
survive and have a life together: not 
just two people with our names and 
bodies. If I deny myself I’m denying 
us this, I’m denying you.” 

Mrs. Garth leans forward smiling to 
pat your hand: “Oh, Drew! Nonsense. 
A little self-denial will only do you 
good.” She rises, taking her cigarettes. 
“You'll come around to our way of 
thinking, Drew. I’m sure you will.” 

“Let’s go out, Margaret,” you urge. 

Without speaking, you go together 
through the garden and up a dusty 


“I think you're 


pets. 


road, the way to the mountain. At last 
she takes your hand. “I don’t love you 
when you're like this,” she says. “You 
hurt me. I want to love you, but you 
won't let me.” 

Together you stop in the open road. 

“You must be good,” she says urgent- 
ly. “I love you. I want to marry you.” 
You stop her speech with a kiss. Turn- 


ing aside her head, she says, “You 
mustn’t make things difficult!” 

You kiss her ear and throat. 

“You mustn’t spoil our lives,” she 


pleads. 

You kiss her ear, her throat, her 
mouth. 

After that her tears are flowing. 
“Do what you want, then,’ she whis- 
“Whatever happens, we'll be un- 
happy.” 

“No,” you say. “No. We'll be happy.” 

But how can you know? You hear 
her stifled breathing at your ear, and 
the sea wind making a wise sound in 
the grass. 


Plane Dispatcher 


LAWRENCE R. SIMPSON 


Across the voids of land and sea his call 


Is caught by servile monsters of the sky, 

Who, at his bidding, zoom through fog or squall 
To do his will. Majestic squadrons fly 

In ordered rhythm, mindful of the voice 

That sets their course. With ever watchful eye 
He charts their progress and with careful choice 
Selects the way where fewest dangers lie. 


The power responsive to his fingertips 


He hurls through space and, answering far away, 
Low, growling diapasons of the ships 

Are quick to prove his sovereignty. All day 
While drama whirls upon his magic chart, 

He plays a god—and glorifies the part. 


Winning the War and the Peace 


LEO GERSHOY 


N every crisis of humanity man 
turns for inspiration, perhaps only 
for consolation, to the lessons of 

the past. But to speak as a student of 
history is to possess a dubious advan- 
tage. To construe history with Gibbon 
as “. . . the register of the crimes, fol- 
lies and misfortunes of mankind,” or 
with Ambrose Bierce as ‘‘an account 
mostly false of events mostly unimpor- 
tant, which are brought about by rulers 
mostly knaves, and soldiers mostly 
fools,” is I feel not entirely conducive 
to making history valuable in this crisis. 
Even to construe history as an exact sci- 
ence, as did the great scholarly his- 
torians of the past century, and an- 
nounce that not the partisan historian 
but impartial history itself spoke 
through his writings is unfortunately 
little more than dressing up one’s naked 
prejudices in a fine tailored suit of im- 
posing but unnecessary learning. 

Since the truth of the matter has been 
suspected for some time, the secret can 
now be revealed without hurt: history 
is no exact science. It does not supply 
precise data from which the historian 
reconstructs the past and then goes on, 
as a sort of public benefactor No. 1 to 
plot the curve of the future with a fore- 
sight and accuracy almost equal to that 
of Nostradamus himself. The facts of 
history never speak for themselves, and 
never will, so long as there are men 
about to speak for them. And histori- 
ans have sometimes been less objective 
than the contemplative angels in heav- 
en who look upon the face of the Lord, 
and then hold their peace. If no exact 


science, then perhaps history is the next 
best thing, a social science, the senior 
member of that new and efficient firm 
of the social sciences which has done 
so much to deepen our understanding 
of man and society. Does this altered 
if less flattering view of history, sup- 
ported by its streamlined associates in 
economics, sociology, and psychology, 
hold out any more hope that an appeal 
to the past will emancipate our think- 
ing from the tyranny and perplexities of 
the present? Doubtlessly it does, if we 
can judge from the place of the social 
sciences in the broad scheme of learn- 
ing. But whether this conception of his- 
tory or another, we turn instinctively to 
it, trusting somehow that history will 
have something to say for itself, and 
to us. 

What we most wish it to say in these 
dark moments of wavering faith, when 
the bottom of once unchallenged con- 
victions has dropped out, is to reassure 
us on sound authority that right will 
triumph over evil, that under the cease- 
less rhythm of change, particularly of 
change for the worse, there still remain 
some fixed values and invariant prin- 
ciples to which we can with full cer- 
tainty cling. We want impartial history 
to do for us what Diderot said Voltaire 
did in his historical writings: relate 
facts “to excite in our hearts an intense 
hatred of lying, ignorance, hypocrisy, 
superstition, and tyranny. . .” 

Perhaps it is an illusion to believe 
that history can excite in our hearts this 
hatred of evil and impress upon us the 
virtues of generosity and charity, even 
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on occasion the more urbane qualities 
of pity and irony. Perhaps this is only 
one of the vulgar pluto-democratic 
myths that the Nazis sneer at. But if it 
is a myth let us be grateful that we are 
still ready to accept it, and equally 
ready to act upon it. We turn, how- 
ever, to the past for more than moral 
re-invigoration. We still feel that the 
historian is a prophet, if only in retro- 
spect; that history is still “philosophy 
teaching by examples,” revealing what 
is loftiest and bravest in mankind's 
common adventure. We have faith, as 
did Jefferson, that ‘History, by appris- 
ing the people of the past will enable 
them to judge of the future.” Perhaps 
this too is a democratic illusion, this 
appeal to reason. But it is the best 
that’s available, and as sensible people 
let us use what we have at hand—un- 
less we prefer the alternative, with 
Hitler, of thinking with our blood and 
relying upon intuition. 


II 

As we examine the record it is per- 
fectly apparent that our first and most 
essential task is to gird ourselves for 
victory. Without victory, complete vic- 
tory, everything else is meaningless. It 
is clear that the term civilian is an out- 
moded dictionary illusion and that 
there are no non-combatants in a world 
dedicated to total war. It is obvious 
that we are all combatants, in the war 
factory, in the field, and on the shel- 
tered campus; that our success will de- 
pend in the long run upon a gigantic 
concentration of money and man-power 
and our vast economic resources; on 
winning the battle of production, and 
on spanning two great oceans with 
ships and perhaps with planes. In this 
effort victory may ultimately hinge on 
young men and women still in their 


‘teens and on the technical training that 
our schools and colleges can give to all 
whose competence will be so sorely re- 
quired as the need for skilled man- 
power and woman-power steadily in- 
creases. 

These transcendent obligations of mil- 
itary defense are manifest to all, even, 
I suspect, to radio strategists who alter- 
nately win and lose whole campaigns 
in fifteen-minute intervals of animated 
aerial confusion. It is manifest too that 
the revolutionary implications of this 
military effort are virtually boundless 
in the changes that they will impose on 
our living habits and our outlook. The 
very direction and magnitude of the 
changes involved in this effort give 
point by their complex immensity to 
the need of realizing a complementary 
and concurrent obligation. That is the 
obligation, very simply, to decide now 
where we are going and act upon our 
decision. To take thought is also to 
serve. To understand is also to fight. 
And to understand the background of 
our Own country, its goals and prob- 
lems, and the history and culture of 
other civilizations is a forceful way of 
fighting. 

This observation, like the subsequent 
ones, is hardly original. I concede the 
point without protest. But there are 
generalities we need not be ashamed of 
repeating, no matter if they have glit- 
tered before. All of us must serve the 
cause as best we can. One of the best 
ways is by working resolutely for vic- 
tory, and for a victory charged with the 
values that will mitigate military con- 
flict between states and end social strife 
within states. To effect a peace of that 
nature, we must free ourselves from the 
grand illusion that the immediate and 
the contemporaneous alone have impor- 
tance. We must examine, for better or 
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worse, the rather longer record of hu- 
man experience in its historical per- 


spective. 


Ill 


As we draw upon that stored experi- 
ence and examine the recent past in the 
light of present discontents and future 
aspirations, surely we must reach cer- 
tain common conclusions concerning 
the large causes of our troubles. Can we 
escape the conclusion that competitive 
nationalism under all its aspects is the 
most disruptive enemy of peace; that 
racial discrimination, whether directed 
against people of color or aimed against 
merely inferior white people is an un- 
speakable indignity, even outside of 
Germany; and that the full democratic 
rights of the common man must every- 
where be vindicated to end our long 
and ugly and needless shame of human 
misery in the midst of plenty? 

The experience of modern European 
history has surely revealed that the 
yearning for peace on the part of the 
mute many has always been more pro- 
found than the readiness of the articu- 
late few to risk war for ‘‘national hon- 
or” or “‘national interest.’” It must sure- 
ly have told that that pacific mood was 
never stronger than at the close of the 
great international conflicts and that 
time and again the idea of federation, 
some form of league of nations, arose 
to challenge the imperial plans of re- 
current and ever-discredited Caesars. 

The experience of the last years, here 
at home, must certainly have proven to 
us all the gigantic folly of assuming 
that we as a nation could enjoy the 
benefits of world civilization without 
taking up our responsibilities within the 
world community. These last years have 
revealed isolation for what it really is 


today—no policy, but an evasion. They 
have revealed that balance of power is 
a policy, but a policy of despair, the 
last stand of irresponsibility. To es- 
pouse it deliberately on the cynical as- 
sumption that playing the game of 

wer politics is realistic intelligence 
of a higher order, is to endorse all the 
imperialistic assumptions and under- 
write all the ruthless practices that dis- 
tinguish the present international an- 
archy—or do not distinguish it. In 
brief, have not these years shown that 
the United States, together with the 
United Nations, must commit itself to 
planning a strategy of peace and trac- 
ing the pattern of post-war living, even 
as it is committed to planning the stra- 
tegy of war and victory? It is in fact 
committed to that very program, at 
least in large part, through the various 
agreements, general and_bi-lateral, 
which it has already concluded with the 
other United Nations. 

The victors, the United Nations, will 
of course draw up the terms of peace. 
They may again dictate the terms. On 
the basis of past experience we can ex- 
pect them to search for security against 
military aggression and guarantees for 
the preservation of their political insti- 
tutions; to effect the restoration of lost 
territories and win compensations for 
damages. The United States and Great 
Britain already indicated in the Atlantic 
Charter that such will be their first gen- 
eral objectives; and to their program 
of purposes, the twenty-six United Na- 
tions gave, on January 2, 1942, solid 
and unanimous endorsement. 

The United Nations also have indi- 
cated as part of their program the need 
for some kind of federation of states 
in the post-war world. Of necessity the 
first interim force of association will 
be a military alliance or a set of mili- 
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tary alliances among the victors, dedi- 
cated in the main to enforcing the 
terms of the peace. In the main, but 
not exclusively, for in addition to po- 
licing Europe, the victors are even now 
planning to feed, clothe, and house 
Europe and part of Asia and save them 
from pestilence and plagues. How they 
will deal with the problem of a de- 
feated Germany we of course do not 
know. The lessons of the past, even un- 
tutored common sense, suggest how 
they should not solve the terribly com- 
plex problem. To encourage and per- 
petuate hate for the German people 
can hardly lead to future concord in a 
world already choked, and understand- 
ably so, with lust for revenge. To ex- 
terminate 70 or 80 million Germans 
presents difficulties. Merely to keep 
Germany dismembered for all eternity 
is perhaps less difficult than total ex- 
tirpation, but it is guaranteed to incul- 
cate among the survivors a new and 
overpowering psychosis. And to build 
a more enduring peace on the comfort- 
able assumption that all Germans are 
congenital criminals who must be 
chained up by their superior neighbors 
is a proposition that finds no support 
in biology or anthropology, either on 
the score of the Germans or the neigh- 
bors. Racism in the manner of Goebbels 
is brutal and degrading nonsense. In- 
verted racism -in this style is no im- 
provement. 

It will not be the weakness of Ger- 
many, but the strength of federated 
Europe that will guarantee peace in the 
future. The Atlantic Charter already 
pledges Britain and the United States 
to gain access for all nations on equal 
terms to the trade and raw materials 
of the world, and to bring about the 
fullest collaboration between them with 
the object of securing for all improved 


labor standards, economic adjustments 
and social security. The Anglo-Ameri- 
can Economic Pact of February 23, 
1942, which is the very core of our 
future relations with Britain, while re- 
iterating these objectives goes on in a 
highly significant paragraph to give a 
clearer indication of the shape of things 
to come. “At an early date,” it reads, 
“conversations shall be begun between 
the two governments with a view to 
determining . . . the best means of at- 
taining the above stated objectives by 
their own agreed action and of seeking 
the agreed action of other like-minded 
governments.” 

If this statement means anything at 
all, it can only mean that Great Britain 
and the United States are already 
agreed that it is their responsibility as 
great military and political powers to 
take the initiative in organizing a demo- 
cratic union for economic and social 
action. Taken in conjunction with the 
last and most important point of the 
Atlantic Charter, which speaks of estab- 
lishing “a wider and permanent system 
of general security,” it indicates unmis- 
takably the general direction of the fu- 
ture policy of the two Anglo-Saxon 
powers. And perhaps the most momen- 
tous step forward since they drew up 
their own past has been the proffer and 
acceptance of similar economic agree- 
ments by the U. S. S. R. and China. 


IV 

The alternatives of action are thus 
terribly simple and clear. We have the 
choice of entering into some form of 
flexible organization, whether a region- 
al union or a world federation, which 
will supplement but not supersede na- 
tional sovereignty; which will consider 
the fundamental world problems of 
trade and tariffs, capital investment and 
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labor organization, raw materials, pro- 
duction and markets, from a large in- 
ternational point of view and in terms 
of security and stability for all nations 
and backward colonial areas. Or we 
may work for a peace that will permit 
each nation to tackle these problems 
from the bad old point of view of vital 
national interest and support its own 
solution with the same lethal arguments 
of armies, navies, and diplomacy. Can 
there be any doubt of the decision we 
must reach? Can any federation have 
any hope of success without the power 
of the United States to back it, and can 
the peace and prosperity of the United 
States be more than pious wishes with- 
out our participation in such a fed- 
eration? 

Such a peace rich in the promise of 
mitigating the threat of war between 
nations would assuredly be a magnifi- 
cent achievement. A more severe claim 
has already been put on the wisdom of 
the peace makers. That claim is to lay 
the bases of a peace which will end the 
social conflict within each country; that 
will supplant the aims of our present 
“acquisitive society” with the ideals of 
a future “contributive society.” This re- 
ally means a claim on the wisdom of 
the war strategists, for drafting the 
peace is an indivisible whole with wag- 
ing the war. We must win the peace, 
and sink the foundations of the post- 
war world in the same terms that will 
bring us military victory—in terms of 
a similar continuing planned direction, 
be it supervision or control, of the 
whole productive effort of society. 

Such a peace will be a belated act 
of wisdom, not to say justice, for the 
failure of all our yesterdays of the last 
two centuries, ever since the world 
stepped into economic modernity. It 
will be a frank recognition that this is 


more than an imperialist war initiated 
by the bellicose “have-not’” states and 
even more than a life and death con- 
flict between two concepts of life on a 
cultural, political, and religious plane. 
It will recognize that this war is also 
a social revolution and that literally 
hundreds of millions of people the 
world over are resolved to get some- 
thing more from the future than the 
same old tinselly blessings of nine- 
teenth century prosperity. Not that in- 
dividualism has not accomplished mit- 
acles for which all of us are its bene- 
ficiaries; but it has become impossible 
since 1917 to ignore the stored-up 
depths of resentment of these anony- 
mous millions against the unredeemed 
promise of liberty and equality of our 
eighteenth-century heritage and the un- 
fulfilled hope of plenty and security in 
the technological revolution of the last 
century. 

This social reconstruction is already 
under way. Its completion rests with all 
men of good will. Even more does it 
rest with the new generation who have 
the disciplined training, the balanced 
judgment, and the perspective to take 
the lead; who indeed have the obliga- 
tion to take the lead. To build a brave 
new world, that is a recurrent chal- 
lenge to courage and understanding. 
Never before has it been so desperately 
urgent. It is not inconceivable that the 
peace-makers may again consider the 
cost of adjustment too high. But the 
post-war youth, the youth who are al- 
ready paying the price of 1919, can tell 
them that Hitlers and Mussolinis come 
higher still. It is cheaper, they can tell 
them, far cheaper, to broaden the bases 
of democracy than allow them to be 
smashed. It is never too costly to assure 
men that they can face the future with 
hope in their hearts. 


Hylas 
(for Hart Crane) 
RICHARD JOHNS 


No more to see that smile, 
itself defraught and desolate, 
so sadly gay to music; 

no more to see the hand lift drinks 
until surcease of sense 
brought short release. 

No more to see those eyes 
grimace in mirrors 

to still insistence 

tragedy might be handsome 
and heroic yet. 


And always the image, 
maternal, compulsive; 
phantom in daylight, 

highly wrought and tangible 
in darkness— 


Orchestral four-four time: 


“Won't you let me take you far away 
To a place I call my hideaway?” 

Sleek sweat of gentleness, 

wide nights, deep tropics; 

blows and blarney, 

sharp knuckles on an eager chin— 

all thoughts unpleasantly remembered. 
Oh, the darkness, 

swift-sliding water, 

that tune, banal, tremendous. 

And so, farewell— 

easy, 

a dog’s gesture 

tipped just too far. 


No more that smile! 

No more the words 

found certain mornings 

in ink, in crayon or pencil 

on any sort of paper, 

in bars, baths, sailors’ hangouts, 
warm against such tender flesh 
so bruised in loving. 
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Let us think that once 

there was some trim piece 

of blood and bone 

between here and the last silly island 
who recognized, against his chest, 
the mutter of sure words 

and made tragedy 

heroic. 


f The Uses of Adversity 
| (Of Emily D. and Present Crisis) 


JOHN T. WESTBROOK 


This recompense hold sackcloth days: 
Tend we the schooling rod 

For all that ash can teach of light 
And hell can teach of God. 


Thirst-clear to virgin eyes that Grail; 
Quaff-dark to wife and whore. 
Love’s ultimate high priestess died 
A beggar at love’s door. 


I saw a seared phlogiston June 
When flowers learned of rain 
In Texas’ reddest metaphor 
Of fiery sand and pain: 


That life was death without it taught 
What water was, more true 

Than seminars in Indian mist 
Sumatran roses knew. 


Ballie Beer and Sallie Steer 


JEssiE STUART 


The greatest man among our parts, 
His name is Ballie Beer; 

A handsome man to melt the hearts 
Of ladies far and near. 

His pappie, Doctor Greenlaw Beer, 
Top-notcher in his day, 

Would pill the mountain people here 
And some he pilled away. 


BALLIE BEER AND SALLIE STEER 


His Ballie was the only son, 

His swell clothes took the eye, 

And when his Pappie’s work was done 
Young Ballie got the pie. 

Some say a quarter of a million, 

Some say a trifle less; 

Some mothers thought it was a billion, 
To see their daughters dress. 


Young Ballie was the man in town, 

He bought the home town paper; 

The folks looked up and he looked down; 
Poor devils watched him caper. 

At first he used a gold-topped cane, 

Some thought the gold was brass; 

In frock-tailed-coat right down the main, 
The people let him pass. 


He skipped a little in his walk, 

His cane tapped now and then; 

Girls flocked to CLUBS to hear him talk 
Of papers, books and men! 

Sweet young girls sat back in the fold 
And cast sheep-eyes at Ballie; 

They only did as they were told, 

And there was pretty Sallie! 


She appled up and pinned a rose 

On Ballie’s coat lapel, 

And all the women turned their nose 

As Sallie’s hand he held. 

There Ballie stood the gold-plumed cock, 
The clean-spurred Ballie Beer, 

As a rooster sidles around his flock, 

He sidled Sallie Steer. 


Sweet Sallie Steer and Ballie Beer 
Now ambled up the aisle, 

And all the young girls crowding near 
To say “you're great’ and smile. 

No more was seen of Ballie Beer, 
Some said he left the town; 

The day he met sweet Sallie Steer 
The women put it down. 
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Young Sweeny Coe with a long chin 
And freckles on his face, 

With pipe-stem legs and silly grin, 
Stepped into Ballie’s place. 

He ran the column Ballie ran 

Of news about the town; 

He was the paper’s greatest man 

To run the bad boys down. 


And Sallie Steer a poor young thing, 
Now wouldn’t show her face; 

She couldn’t show a wedding ring 

And she was in disgrace. 

While gossip flamed like woods afire, 
The Law was after Ballie; 

And as the flames leaped high and higher, 
A baby came to Sallie. 


“I told you,” says Symanthia May, 
“That I was pretty near, 

The baby was born on the day, 

I marked my calendar. 

The people here have made a pot, 
A big reward for Ballie... 

Five hundred dollars now they've got 
To fetch him home to Sallie.” 


A strange man walked the home town main 
With gray-beard on his chin, 

So feeble with his sourwood cane, 

And stooped with chest caved-in. 

A man the people wouldn’t greet, 

Some thought a moonshine spy . . . 

He'd ask a dime from some he’d meet, 
Then folks began to shy. 


Some thought he was a stool pigeon 
The Government sent here; 

And others thought he’s brought religion 
To give to Sallie Steer. 

Some thought he’s come to take the sum 
For catching handsome Ballie, 

And others thought he was a bum 
A-sleeping in the alley. 


BALLIE BEER AND SALLIE STEER 


Symanthia May walked down the street 
She had her umbrella, 

The tramp walked out a dime to get, 
She whacked him across the belly. 
When he got up he left his cane 

And tried to run the alley, 

She followed him and beat again, 
Behold the man was Ballie! 


The gray-locked wig beat from his head, 
The whiskers from his chin; 

Symanthia grabbed his arm instead 

And then she took him in. 

Symanthia got the big jack-pot, 

For catching Ballie Beer, 

Besides the extra that she got 

From Sallie’s Pappie Steer. 


And it was in the month of June 

The home town folks were happy 

To have a shot-gun wedding soon 

And find the baby’s Pappie. 

Big Ballie Beer, sweet Sallie Steer 

Were asked to join their hands; 

You should have heard the people cheer 
And all the old time bands! 


Symanthia May was dressed so fine, 
Ten years divorced from Penny; 

Her comb was red as cherry wine, 

She cast sheep-eyes at Sweeny. 

And Sweeny says: “Symanthia, Honey, 
To save a lot of trouble, 

Since I got love and you got money, 
Let’s make this thing a double!” 


Democratic Perspective 


ABBA P. LERNER 


HE rise of Fascism, following 
the development of the Soviet 
Union into a totalitarian state, 
administered such a profound shock 
to those who had hoped by Socialism 
to complete the development of the 
democratic way of life that for about 
a decade they have been walking 
around in a state of utter confusion. 
Some sought refuge in devoting them- 
selves to Pacifism and jumping from 
the recognition of Peace as a condition 
of the good life to Pacifism as a mys- 
tical means for achieving it. Some de- 
scended into the super-cynicism that is 
the intellectual’s ersatz for obscenity, 
always raising a laugh through the re- 
lease of tension by throwing out the 
problem. Some sought solace in the 
Church, and many who found it too 
difficult to admit the failure of their 
hopes in Russia permitted themselves 
to be used by the Communist Party in 
its own devious confusions. 

In the last year or two some signs 
of recovery from this paralysis of the 
Left have been observable in a readi- 
ness of socialist and liberal democrats 
to undertake the extremely painful task 
of analyzing their basic assumptions; 
even permitting the thought to emerge 
that not a malevolent providence but 
their own errors are responsible for the 
calamities that have befallen them and 
the world. 

Three books and a magazine article 
I have before me illustrate some of 
these wholesome tendencies as well as 


some of the difficulties that accompany 
them. 


I] 

Montague Norman’ does not fit very 
easily into the category of writings by 
soul-searching Socialists. Its author, 
John Hargrave, also known as White 
Fox, moved with a group of Robin 
Hood campers and Nature Lovers into 
the Social Credit movement and estab- 
lished the Green Shirts. Their habit of 
marching (with beautiful precision) to 
socialist meetings in London and occu- 
pying the first two rows with arms 
folded and legs crossed led to their 
undeservedly being called Fascists; and 
this charge was somewhat strengthened 
by the emphasis in their propaganda 
against Finance Capital, something like 
Hitler and exactly like Feder (the 
German Social Credit man who was 
supposed for some time to be Hitler's 
adviser on economic matters). 

Nor is the book much good. Writ- 
ten in the guise of a biography of the 
Director of the Bank of England, it 
tries to copy the style of a mystery 
thriller and to bring home the lessons 
of Social Credit while maintaining a 
continuous and irritating note of forced 
satire. Montague Norman is given the 
roles of Mephistopheles, Puck, and 
Stupid Banker, and in spite of an abun- 
dance of biographical data does not 
seem at all real in any of these roles. 
The satire fails because there is no at- 
tempt to explain the reasons for the 
policies of the Bank of England and 
the British Treasury that Hargrave 
justly criticizes, and one has the feeling 


1John Hargrave, Montague Norman. Greystone Press, 
- Y., 1942. 
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that he does not explain these because 
he does not understand them. 

Nevertheless, the Social Credit move- 
ment, through this book and otherwise, 
can contribute an important element to 
the reconstruction of the theory and 
policy of democratic advancement. Har- 
grave sees very clearly the simple fact 
that there were in England people un- 
employed and ready to produce the 
goods for which they were hungry but 
who were unable to do so because there 
was not the money demand for the 
products, even though there was a 
great human need. He refuses to be- 
lieve that there was any good reason 
for the monetary system’s not creating 
the money demand that could have put 
the unemployed to work to feed and 
clothe the hungry and needy of the de- 
pression. 

This fundamental and all important 
truth is encumbered by many meta- 
physical bugbears such as the insistance 
that money should be loaned without 
interest because credit can be “‘created 
out of nothing.” Nor is there any indi- 
cation of the necessity of having some 
sort of check on the creation of credit 
so there should not be too much money 
demand and inflation, which can be al- 
most as harmful as deflation. There is 
no recognition of the necessary part 
that a rate of interest must play in the 
organization of a complex capital-using 
economy. But all these, however neces- 
sary, are merely refinements compared 
to the fundamental proposition that 
people should not be hungry if the only 
obstacle to their being fed is an insuf- 
ficiency of money demand. 


Ill 
Behemoth* is a different kind of 
book altogether. It is a thorough, 


*Franz L. Neuman, Behemoth—The Structure and 


Practice of National Socialism. Oxford University Press, 
N. Y., 1942. 
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scholarly examination of the organiza- 
tion of present-day Germany that every- 
body ought to read who wants to know 
how the Nazi society really works. As 
an objective description of the mechan- 
isms of the organization of business, 
of labor, of the relations between the 
party, the state, and the army, it is an 
excellent piece of work, thoroughly 
documented, reliable, and understand- 
ing. But the interpretation of the phe- 
nomena is clouded by philosophical 
confusion and distorted by paralyzing 
dogma. 

It is disturbing to find an excellent 
and painstaking description of the way 
in which all freedom of the workers 
has been taken away from them, fol- 
lowed by a quibbling declaration that 
formally labor is free in Germany “‘be- 
cause there is a distinction between 
labor time and leisure” which does not 
exist in the case of serfs or slaves. 
More irritating still are a long discus- 
sion and painstaking examination of 
all sorts of crazy writers whose scrib- 
blings have formed sources for Nazi 
propaganda, and a semi-anthropolog- 
ical study of the place of magic in the 
superstitions about the healing powers 
of kings and leaders and the nature of 
the identification of the Fihrer with 
the nation. More important is the way 
in which Neuman insists that Nazi 
Germany is Capitalistic in essence even 
though he shows in detail that the 
capitalist cannot decide what to pro- 
duce or how much to produce or what 
prices to charge or what he should pay 
for his materials or what quantities of 
the materials he should buy. To the 
same category belong the conclusions 
that there is no law in Germany, that 
there is no state in Germany, that the 
Nazi Party vehemently rejects the con- 
cept of the totalitarian state, and that 
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although “It may not be exaggerated 
to say that National Socialism acts ac- 
cording to the most rational plan” 
(p. 484), “National Socialism is pro- 
foundly anti-rational” (p. 459) and 
“incompatible with any rational polit- 
ical philosophy” (p. 463). 

The contrast between the scientific 
nature of the actual report of the Ger- 
man situation and queer conclusions 
like these, which are often in direct 
conflict with the abundant evidence 
brought forward in the book, shows an 
incomplete emancipation of the author 
from Marxist dogmas and wishful 
thinking. Like any decent person Neu- 
man would like to believe that for the 
Nazi regime to have stability is too 
bad to be true. Not so laudable is his 
willingness to use the most dubious 
arguments in establishing this comfort- 
ing conclusion. 

The first step in this process is to 
show that Germany is still Capitalistic 
and therefore subject to the inevitable 
“contradictions of Capitalism.” For 
this it is necessary to insist that the 
capitalists are a ruling class even 
though most of their functions have 
been taken over by the bureaucracy 
which tells them what to produce and 
with what materials and in what quan- 
tities. The organization of businessmen 
in cartels is described as an independ- 
ent force even though it patently can- 
not do anything displeasing to the Nazi 
Party or use the services of any men 
not agreeable to the party. In support- 
ing his contention that private entre- 
preneurship is still free, he is reduced 
to quotation from inspired German 
sources whose worthlessness he has 
abundantly proven, and he even repeats 
the argument of stupid reactionaries 
like Carl Snyder that competition not 
only continues to exist in spite of mo- 


nopolies and cartels but is even accen- 
tuated in their internecine struggles. 
Neuman agrees that competition does 
not take the form of undercutting the 
ptice or otherwise competing for cus- 
tomers, but argues that it merely takes 
on another form when it appears in the 
intriguing of managers of enterprises 
for better quotas or allocations of ma- 
terials and so on. On these lines it 
should not be difficult to prove that 
competitive capitalism is to be found 
in the Soviet Union and indeed in every 
society in which there is any sort of 
struggle between men for favors from 
the chief or the master. 

Calling Germany Capitalistic would 
in itself not be a matter of much im- 
port. It is even useful in drawing at- 
tention to the inequality of money in- 
come and wealth that might be over- 
looked by those who are too concerned 
with the changes in Germany to notice 
many important things that have not 
changed. But Neuman uses this termi- 
nology to tie his conclusion to the dog- 
ma that Capitalism cannot be stable. 
The strengthening of the cartel system 
is identified with the intensification of 
monopolistic elements (though it is 
pointed out elsewhere that restriction 
of output, which is the significant re- 
sult of monopoly in a really Capitalistic 
economy, is not permitted by the Nazi 
control over production), and tied up 
with a belief that cyclical fluctuations 
in business activity are the result of 
monopolistic interferences with the 
ideal of perfect competition. This is no 
longer believed by modern economists 
and is now repeated only by reaction- 
ary propagandists against social legis- 
lation and trade unions. Its use by Neu- 
man is an illustration of how those 
who disdain modern thought as “theo- 
retical” find themselves repeating the 
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ancient and discredited theories they 
acquire by osmotic absorption from the 
atmosphere. 

Fundamentally the argument boils 
down to the proposition that as soon 
as it is not necessary for Hitler to pro- 
duce for war, he will be plagued by 
unemployment because that is the “con- 
tradiction of capitalism.’” This means 
that he will not have the intelligence 
to understand that it is possible for 
him to create demand for other goods 
in peacetime (in the same way and 
with the same bribes to the wealthy 
that he is now permitting them to take) 
or that he will not have the power to 
continue creating the money demand 
that is necessary to give employment. 
It is not possible to doubt that the 
Nazis have both the intelligence and 
the power to do this. Only after hypno- 
tising oneself with complicated meta- 
physical twaddle can one believe that 
the Nazi regime will be so good as to 
commit this kind of suicide. 

The other strange conclusions derive 
from this same root. Since the law does 
not protect the life, liberty, and prop- 
erty of the individual, as it must if 
Nazi Germany is to be sufficiently ca- 
pitalistic to suffer from the inevitable 
contradictions of capitalism, the law is 
declared not to be “rational.” Since, 
however, it has been pointed out that 
the law serves the purposes of the 
Nazis most effectively, and that Na- 
tional Socialism is extremely rational 
in bringing about the ends in which it 
is interested, it was necessary implicitly 
to re-define “rational,” using the word 
as if it meant conducive to the good 
(democratic) life. In this sense Nazi 
German law is certainly not rational. 
The same thing underlies the failure 
to find a philosophical justification for 
the Nazi system. Rational philosophy 


is limited to democratic theories of so- 
cial organization, ‘. . . rational political 
philosophy, that is . . . any doctrine 
that derives political power from the 
will or the needs of man” (p. 463). 
But the welfare of the individual citi- 
zen and his need for free development 
is not an aim of the Nazis, and so 
their social organization is not in this 
sense rational. This twisting of words 
is very similar to the common failing 
of sentimental liberals to describe the 
non-collaboration of governments with 
the League of Nations or the imposition 
of hindrances to international trade as 
irrational, or to the observation of the 
Houyhnhams, that using language “to 
say what is not” is irrational. In all 
these cases, as in Neuman’s case, a for- 
eign purpose is gratuitously attributed 
to the body being criticized, and the 
discrepancy between the actions and the 
alleged purpose gives the idea of irra- 
tionality. It is on the same level that 
an opponent who will not accept one’s 
ends is called “unreasonable.” This is 
an understandable and common proce- 
dure but it is not scientific. 

Law being irrational or non-existent, 
the state is also non-existent, and there 
exists merely a condition of non-state 
in which various powers are balanced 
without any reconciliation between 
them that would fit into the categories 
acceptable to a liberal lawyer whose 
concept of the state, and of all social 
organization, is based on the signifi- 
cance of the individual and the facili- 
tation of his development and freedom. 
Instead of the Leviathan or the great 
monster which is necessary to save so- 
ciety from anarchy and give it the pos- 
sibility of civilization, we have Behe- 
moth, which is merely the jungle with 
Wild Beasts roaming. The beasts are 
identified as the Army, the Party, the 
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Civil Service Bureaucracy (which some- 
times seems to be called the State) and 
Business as organized in the cartel 
system. The arbitrariness of seeing 
Behemoth in the existence of uncoordi- 
nated power in these several parts of 
society is evident when one considers 
how easily an apologist for Nazidom 
could see therein that great safeguard 
of True Freedom and Democracy—the 
famous Separation of Powers. 

The basis for all these queer conclu- 
sions is Neuman’s view of the rise of 
Fascism as merely an incident in the 
great drama whereby Capitalism devel- 
ops into Socialism. Fascism is declared 
to be the last defense of monopoly ca- 
pitalism against its inevitable engulf- 
ment by the socialist movement. But 
Fascism is a far greater movement 
of reaction not only to socialism but 
to the liberalism of the beginning of 
capitalism, and to the very essence of 
a civilization based on the worthiness 
of Everyman. This is so much outside 
Neuman’s ken that he is unable to find 
a philosophy to fit the fascist move- 
ment. To consider a philosophy which 
completely rejects this humanism is too 
much. And so we have an underesti- 
mation of the Nazis on the ideological 
plane, just as has been common on the 
military plane, and a more sophisti- 
cated form of the old communist fool- 
ishness of “after Hitler is our turn.” 
This explains why the excellent study 
of Germany cannot be fitted together 
to make a whole. It is as if an excel- 
lent cartographer had drawn very good 
maps of the various countries and 
oceans of the earth. Because of the cur- 
vature of the earth, the different maps 
cannot be made to fit together on one 
large plane without a degree of dis- 
tortion that is impossible to so accurate 
a mapmaker, and he cannot put them 


together on a sphere because he is a 
fervent believer that the earth is flat. 
He is therefore led to the interesting 
conclusion that there is no such thing 
as a world but only individual coun- 
tries in a state of chaos for which Behe- 
moth is a beautiful name. 

Fortunately, the conclusions which | 
am here objecting to are easily dis- 
tinguishable from the positive descrip- 
tions, and this leaves Behemoth the 


most valuable book extant on the Struc- 
ture and Practice of National Social- 
ism; and even the philosophical studies, 
such as that on National Socialist Law 
and Terror, although they seem to me 
to be wrongheaded, are fascinating 
reading. 


IV 


Lewis Corey’s The Unfinished Task' 
is strong where Behemoth is weak and 
sees the issue in perspective. Corey is 
aware of the larger issue between a 
world of masters and slaves and a 
world of free and equal men, and has 
had the strength to escape from the 
limitations of the Marxist view that 
Fascism is merely an episode in the 
struggle between Capitalism and So- 
cialism. He sees that Hitler was right 
and logical in his lumping together of 
Democracy and Socialism, that Social- 
ism is merely the movement to com- 
plete the emancipation of man that was 
started with the Capitalist revolution 
against the more oppressive authority 
of the owners of slaves and serfs, while 
Fascism is the attempt to go back to 
the authoritarian society that was shak- 
en by the rise of Capitalism. He is 
aware that the issue is not a step in 
the advance from Capitalism to Social- 
ism, not even a step backward, but the 
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attempt to remove the whole demo- 
cratic framework within which that 
Marxian march was scheduled. 

Corey sees further that the success 
of Fascism has been due not to any 
weakness in the democratic process as 
such but to reactionary elements with- 
in the democracies. These reactionary 
elements try to limit the democracy and 
to hinder those who try to complete it. 
To remove the limitations, such as 
those arising from unequal economic 
power, constitutes the Unfinished Task 
that must be completed if the freedoms 
which have so far been established are 
not to be swept away. 

Corey is also free from the optimism 
that comes from a belief built upon 
wishes, that the Nazi Society must 
break down of its own internal contra- 
dictions. He sees that not only will 
there have to be a military defeat of 
the fascist powers, but the democracies 
will have to show that they are able 
to solve the problems of society, es- 
pecially the problem of eliminating the 
wastes and frustrations of economic de- 
pressions. Neuman’s common sense 
leads him to the similar conclusion that 
propaganda by the democracies will not 
be effective against that of the German 
regime until they are able to show that 
they are able to provide work and 
bread for all in addition to individual 
freedom. He does not add that the 
greater efficiency will have to be shown 
in an ability to beat the Germans on 
the battlefields, perhaps because he is 
still hoping for salvation from the in- 
evitable contradictions of Nazi capi- 
talism. 

Corey is led to a dissection of the 
whole position of the socialistic com- 
pleters of democracy in the light of 
their overwhelming failure on all 
fronts, and does not spare the knife. 
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Perhaps his most successful operation 
is the elimination of the narrow identi- 
fication of the extension of the demo- 
cratic movement with proletarian so- 
cialism. His analysis of the different 
elements in the “middle class” is a fine 
piece of work in which he escapes the 
danger that faces a Marxist, when he 
opens his eyes and sees the growth of 
managers and administrators for the 
first time, of being so impressed by 
them as to put them into a dominant 
position as the political rulers of a 
“managerial society.”' The objectivity 
with which Russia is brought into the 
picture is only slightly marred by the 
wish-inspired hope that Democracy 
may develop again in Russia under the 
impact of the stresses of war and re- 
construction. 

A great virtue of this approach is 
that it does not permit an artificial 
separation of the problems of the war 
from the problems of the peace. It 
shows that just as the result of the war 
is going to affect the peace that will 
follow, so the plans and immediate 
steps for building the peace can decide 
how the war is going to end. More and 
more it must be true that German 
morale is built on the belief that to 
lose the war would mean the cutting 
up of Germany into many economical- 
ly hopeless parts if not the destruction 
or enslavement of the whole German 
people. If by active steps it was made 
clear that a democratic victory will give 
the German people a chance for a safe 
and fair livelihood, it will be much 
more likely: that the war will come to 
an end before all of Europe has been 
destroyed. This and other international 
aspects might have been given more 
attention by Corey, but so full and im- 

1James Burnham’s The Managerial Revolution does 


this and has made a great impression on aspirants to 
membership of the new ruling class. 
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portant is the book that there is here 
no legitimate grumble. 

Perhaps the greatest contribution is 
the recognition of the positive role 
of capitalism, that recent Marxists 
(though not Marx) have been more 
and more prone to overlook. Corey 
points out, what socialists have always 
derided when it was pointed out by 
non-socialist professional economists, 
that where there is a high degree of 
competition the ends sought by the 
socialists are attained in a capitalist so- 
ciety, and he recognizes the truth in 
the writings of anti-socialist liberals, 
that the existence of free private enter- 
prise is as true an element of the demo- 
cratic way of life as the ballot box or 
the right of workers to organize trade 
unions. 

Because of this, and perhaps because 
of a preoccupation in earlier writings 
with the subject, Corey seems to lay 
too much stress on Monopoly as a 
cause of the troubles of our time and 
too much faith in the automatic re- 
establishment of democracy and full 
employment if only Monopoly is pre- 
vented from exercising its harmful in- 
fluences. The other cause of the de- 
struction of democracy (which appears 
most clearly in the case of Russia) is 
the recombination of the economic and 
the political powers which had been 
separated by the Bourgeois revolutions. 

It seems to me that Corey lays too 
much emphasis on these two elements, 
important as they undoubtedly are, and 
that he is insufficiently explicit as to 
how he would ‘“‘democratize” monopo- 
ly. Most of the time he seems to be in 
favor of cooperative associations which 
would not seek to limit output for the 
sake of increasing profits, and looks to 
some sort of cooperation of workers 
with management where pure competi- 


tion cannot be established. He envis- 
ages a mixed economy where the work- 
er will have other employers to go to 
so there will not be so much power in 
the hands of the state, and he is aware 
of the dangers of management and 
workers in an industry combining to 
exploit the consumer. 

Corey anticipates the reviewer by te- 
marking in his preface that he knows 
that The Unfinished Task leaves its 
task unfinished. The materials for fin- 
ishing it are ready to hand in the work 
of the economists who have applied 
the principles of marginal analysis to 
the problems of socialist economics and 
in the recent. work by Mr. Keynes and 
his followers who have concerned 
themselves with the cause and cure of 
economic depression. These analyses 
can be fitted into the framework pro- 
vided by Mr. Corey and will complete 
the task by correcting some technical 
weaknesses in the economics of the 
scheme. 

First, there is Corey's belief that de- 
pressions can be blamed entirely on 
the existence of the monopolies, and 
his measurement of the degree of mo- 
nopoly by the percentage of the output 
of various industries that is controlled 
by a small number of corporations. 
These indices are useful indications of 
the concentration of wealth, of power 
in the hands of a few men, and of the 
danger to society of this power being 
used politically. But this kind of mo- 
nopoly is not what is responsible for 
depressions. Indeed, it is perfectly pos- 
sible for any degree of monopoly to 
exist and for full employment to be 
maintained at the same time. It is true 
that there will be a less satisfactory dis- 
tribution of income and wealth among 
the population and that there will be 
a less efficient use of the resources of 
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society than there could be if there 
were pure competition or if the bene- 
ficial results of the optimum use of 
resources that economists associate with 
pure competition were achieved by 
other government action. But there is 
no reason why there could not be main- 
tained a state of full employment with 
work for all those who sought and 
more profits for the monopolists than 
they can make in a depression. 

To achieve this it is necessary for the 
government to undertake the respon- 
sibility for maintaining an adequate 
money demand at all times. Corey per- 
tinently shows that in a monopolistic 
society there will be a more unequal 
distribution of income, so that for any 
given total income there will be a 
smaller money demand for consump- 
tion goods. He is not right in his im- 
plication that if there were a more 

ual distribution of wealth such as 
would be the case in a society with 
monopoly curbed or eliminated, there 
would be adequate demand for full 
employment. In this connection, having 
thrown away some of the dogmas of 
the Marxists, Corey finds himself with 
the more ancient dogmas of the clas- 
sical economists. He rejects the Key- 
nesian analysis as not recognizing a 
basic self-adjusting feature of the ca- 
pitalistic system. He assumes this to ex- 
ist on the word, presumably, of the 
classical economists, who in turn sim- 
ply assumed it without anybody’s word. 
Corey recognizes that the old balance 
does not work now, but he calls for a 
new balance which will work auto- 
matically because he is afraid that a 
positive activity by the state to main- 
tain the balance by its fiscal policies 
will give it too much power. This 
seems to be based on a misapprehen- 
sion of the nature of the methods by 


which effective demand can be main- 
tained at the proper level. It does not 
necessitate any bureaucratic interfer- 
ence with the members of society in 
their freedom to produce or to con- 
sume. It merely means the substitution 
of a new principle as a guide to gov- 
ernment taxing and spending in place 
of the old principle of balancing the 
budget which clearly does not have 
the effect of automatically maintaining 
adequate effective demand at all times. 
Indeed, at one point Corey seems to be 
afraid that the interest on the National 
Debt “may become a serious burden 
on the national income that drives to- 
ward inflation, cruel taxation, and de- 
flation,” (p. 245) even though he ap- 
pears to admit that the national debt 
itself may be “only marks on pieces of 
paper.” That this is not sufficiently 
thought through is seen from the con- 
sideration that since it is possible to 
turn the serious burden into mere 
marks on pieces of paper (by simply 
borrowing to pay the interest charges) 
it can hardly be so serious. 

The policy of regulating public 
finance functionally, judging fiscal 
measures only by their known effects 
on the economy and in complete dis- 
regard of the criteria of traditional 
principles of ‘Sound Finance” may be 
called Functional Finance. It is because 
of their inhibition against Functional 
Finance that men like Neuman and 
Corey, in spite of their erudition and 
understanding of the complexities of 
social organization which a writer like 
Hargrave blithely ignores, have an 
important lesson to learn from him. 
He is free from the inhibitions that 
nineteenth century domination of busi- 
mess over society has established over 
the financial thinking of nearly all 
men. He recognizes that independently 
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of the degree of democracy or of to- 
talitarianism, wherever the money me- 
chanism is being used, it is possible to 
maintain enough money demand if on- 
ly by newly creating the money or credit 
needed. Refinements are needed to his 
crude conception that money ought not 
to earn interest because it can be cre- 
ated “‘out of nothing,” but it is a far 
more grievous fault to accept without 
question the nonsensical rules that have 
been used to limit government spend- 
ing because business men have found 
them to be sound in the conduct of 
their private affairs. 


Vv 


The same weakness is demonstrated 
in a more sophisticated form in “That 
Post-War Federal Debt,” an article by 
John T. Flynn in the July 1942 issue 
of Harper's magazine. Flynn identifies 
Functional Finance with increasing gov- 
ernment debt because Functional Fi- 
nance considers the maintenance of full 
employment much more important than 
the size of the national debt. He is then 
worried about the burden of the inter- 
est charges on the debt rather than the 
fact of debt, and unlike most critics he 
sees that these interest payments are 
not a net loss to society, but are in- 
convenient because of the effects on 
the economy of the taxation which he 
assumes will have to be levied to raise 
the money to pay the interest. He 
points out that a high rate of income 
tax reduces the net return to the in- 
vestor and concludes that this will kill 
risky private investment, because the 
net return will be too small to recom- 
pense the private investor for the risk 
of losing his capital. To prove this he 
has to forget that the same high in- 
come tax that reduces the return on the 
investment is deductable for the capital 


loss he would incur so that the net 
return on the net loss is unaffected by 
the income tax rate, however high it 
may be. He gives the horrible example 
of an investor in the $50,000-a-year 
income class who has accumulated 
$10,000 to invest. At 6% this would 
yield him $600, but after paying in- 
come tax on this addition to his income 
he would have only $234 left and so 
he would not invest because it does 
not compensate for the risk of losing 
$10,000. “Even the benevolent Uncle 
Sam will not do that.” Flynn forgets 
that if he loses his money, his net loss, 
after deducting the income tax allow- 
ance, will be only about $4,000 and 
the rate of return on the amount he 
actually risks is unaffected. (Of course 
this is true only where 100% of the 
loss can be deducted from the income 
tax base. Flynn has a case, of course, 
against the limitations on honest de- 
ductions for loss since these limitations 
tend to discourage risky investment, 
but that is another story. ) 

On this basis Flynn argues against 
government borrowing as a_ specific 
against depressions, and he is in a much 
more vulnerable position than most ob- 
jectors for the strange reason that he 
understands the mechanism much bet- 
ter than they. He sees that the spend- 
ing by the government (which he as- 
sumes must be borrowed) does increase 
the real national income of goods and 
services by something like twice the 
amount borrowed, and he recognizes 
that the “burden” is not measurable by 
the amount of the interest payments, 
but only by the inconvenience of the 
taxation procedure of transferring 
money from the nation at large to the 
owners of the government bonds, and 
even this we have shown him to have 
greatly exaggerated. This is like argu- 
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ing that if you are offered a job when 
out of work on the condition that you 
should promise to pay your wife, or 
that your wife should pay you, interest 
on half of the money earned, it would 
be wiser to continue to be unemployed, 
because in time you will be owing your 
wife a great deal of money (or she 
will be owing it to you), and _ this 
might cause matrimonial difficulties in 
the future. Even if the harm done by 
the debt and the interest payments were 
really as bad as Flynn says, or, worse 
still, even if the payments of the in- 
terest were really lost to society, they 
would be much less than the loss 
through permitting unemployment to 
continue. That loss would be about 
twice as great as the capital on which 
these interest payments have to be 
made. 


VI 


Both Corey and Neuman point out 
the important truth, which is borne 
out by Flynn’s article, that there will 
be opposition to Functional Finance 
not only by all who misunderstand it 
and are afraid it would mean inflation 
(or by communists who are afraid that 
it might succeed in making capitalism 
work and so deprive them of their job 
of saving society from depressions by 
revolution) but by the representatives 
of the anti-democratic forces in society. 
Even though they recognized that it 
would give them a greater income and 
wealth at the same time it improved 
the conditions of everybody else (the 
benefit coming out of the production 
that would otherwise be wasted by un- 
employment) they would oppose it be- 
cause of a fear that it would be a bad 
example. When the masses saw the 
government succeed in this, they would 
lose their sense of dependence on the 


captains of industry and would demand 
other tasks of the government which 
really would impinge on the wealth 
and power of the privileged. This is 
a serious matter, but not one that im- 
mediately justifies the rejection of the 
cure for depressions without trying to 
overcome these resistances. 

The other part of Corey’s unfinished 
task is the use of marginal analysis. In 
most writings this has not been direct- 
ly applicable to the building of the 
new world, because economists have in 
the main used the marginal principle 
to describe what happens in an imagi- 
nary perfectly competitive world. In 
recent years the analysis has been de- 
veloped to show how the economy 
would be affected by the existence of 
various kinds of limitations to perfect 
competition and to consider how the 
resources of society could be put to the 
most effective use in satisfying the 
needs of the citizens by an economy 
that could use private or public enter- 
prise according to which happened to 
be more efficient in any particular in- 
dustry. The results of this analysis are 
very simple in general outline, and pro- 
vide the completion of the picture that 
Mr. Corey began. It is worthwhile out- 
lining them here. 

First, the government must make it 
its business to see that the total money 
demand for goods is sufficient to buy 
up all the goods that it is possible to 
produce when everybody who seeks 
work can find it, yet not too much, be- 
cause that would bring about a rise in 
prices and inflation. The government 
can regulate the total amount of money 
demand mainly by its fiscal policy, rais- 
ing taxes and reducing its own expen- 
diture if it is necessary to keep demand 
down and lowering taxes and increas- 
ing its own expenditure whenever it is 
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necessary to increase the total of money 
demand.’ 

Second, the government can estab- 
lish the desirable elements of perfect 
competition by pegging the price of 
each good (mot fixing it by law) by 
the device of Counterspeculation; that 
is, guaranteeing an estimated equilibri- 
um price (at which supply would be 
equal to demand). This would remove 
the incentives to restriction, because 
any restriction would not have the ef- 
fect of raising the price at which goods 
are sold or lowering the price at which 
goods are bought. However few the 
number of firms, unless they believed 
they could influence the price set by 
the government (and the government 
would always be more powerful finan- 
cially than the monopoly), they would 
find it profitable to give up all restric- 
tive practices. In many cases this would 
lead to cutthroat competition (namely 
wherever the marginal cost happened 
to be less than the average cost) which 
would bankrupt the firms. In all such 
cases, and in any case where this con- 
dition was suspected, the government 
would have to set up its own produc- 
ing agencies calling them Public Utili- 
ties (for this is the economically sig- 
nificant nature of a Public Utility). 
The government should then instruct 
its producers to sell, not at the average 
cost (which is what Corey suggests his 
“democratized’”” monopolies should do) 
but at the marginal cost, even though 
this may result in a loss, because only 
if this is done are the resources of so- 
ciety used in the most effective way to 
satisfy the needs of the consumers as 
indicated by their willingness to spend 
money in purchasing different goods.” 

1See A. P. Lerner, ‘“The Economic Steering Wheel,” 
University Review, June 194 

"See A. P. Lern 
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er, ‘‘Statics and Dynamics in Socialist 
Economics,’’ Economic Journal, June 1937. 


In all cases where government produc- 
tion was at a loss, the same amount 
per unit should be offered as a subsidy 
to private producers (who would have 
to pay the same prices for their labor 
and other factors of production) so 
that private industry would be able to 
persist if it happened to be more ef- 
ficient than government production. 

By this means there could always be 
full employment, there could always 
be the optimum use of resources that 
is claimed for a condition of perfect 
competition (which in the normal 
sense of the word is usually unstable 
and often impossible) and the philo- 
sophically inclined could speculate for 
a long time whether the society was 
capitalistic or socialistic. Corey has 
shown that he is too interested in what 
really happens to worry much about 
this semantic problem. 

However, this would not necessarily 
solve the problems of achieving a more 
equal distribution of income and eco- 
nomic power so as to make democracy 
more real nor does it guarantee that 
there will be democracy, although, by 
permitting private enterprise to com- 
pete with state enterprise wherever it 
is more efficient it takes away one of 
the great dangers to democracy—the 
monopoly of jobs in the hands of the 
state. 

What has to be recognized is that all 
these problems are independent in the 
sense that it is possible to solve each 
one of them by itself. It is possible to 
have full employment all the time 
whether or not we have democracy and 
whether we have an equalitarian or a 
very unequal distribution of income 
and wealth. It is possible to have a 
fairly democratic (if unstable) society 
even though there are great inequall- 
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ties of wealth, as well as considerable 
unemployment. It is possible to have 
monopoly or to eliminate it by the 
methods just indicated whether or not 
there is democracy and whatever the 
nature of the distribution of wealth 
and income. 

Even with perfectly equal incomes 
there could be monopolistic restriction 
of production in order to raise the 
price of the product to the level where 
a living could be made. This kind of 
monopoly is just as harmful to the ef- 
fective use of society’s resources as 
when the restriction is carried out by 
a rich corporation. 

This does not deny that there are 
interactions between these four issues. 
Inequality of wealth, as we have seen, 
is dangerous to democracy because the 
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economic inequality almost unavoid- 
ably means that political influence is 
not equal and that opportunities are 
not the same for all. The existence of 
unemployment, and its attendant frus- 
trations, makes too many people scorn- 
ful of their democratic rights and eager 
to sell them for the promise of a 
job. But it is still important to recog- 
nize that they are not all tied to- 
gether in a foreordained scheme which 
we can do nothing to influence ex- 
cept to push it forward a little or re- 
tard it a little. As Corey says in his 
excellent book, it is up to us to choose 
between a free and a despotic future; 
these additional freedoms are there too 
and must be included before we can 
complete the picture of the Unfin- 
ished Task. 


Panic 


ROSAMOND DARGAN THOMSON 


We are ill of a new wind 
streaming through our barricades, 
ringing on the sword grass blades, 


harsh with peril, 


clapping in the empty canyons. 


Alarms and danger 


tolling on that wind, 
rolling thunders and sudden cannonades. 


We are ill of a strange moon 
spinning in our lakes and streams, 
from hissing waters and sea-screams 


too soon risen, 


coming too fast across our mountains. 
Fires and danger 

flaring in the moon 

that glares upon us in our angry dreams. 
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